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Five years ago the name of James Farrell was unknown. Today it 
is read on the title-pages of five novels, two volumes of short stories, 
and a challenging book of criticism.” It is signed to articles in numer- 
ous magazines, including those to which contribution is a matter of 
generosity and good will; and appears in lists of eminent sponsors to 
causes which used to be vaguely grouped under the general name of 
the uplift. Farrell himself is seen and heard at dinners and mass 
meetings in aid of the same causes. He was lately the recipient of a 
large amount of unsolicited advertising through the attentions of 
Mr. John S. Sumner of the Society for the Suppression of Vice and 
was the star in a cause célébre in the legal history of censorship. He 
is among the foremost in the group of younger writers who are taking 
the stage in succession to those whom we already think of as the old 
guard: Theodore Dreiser, Upton Sinclair, Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood 
Anderson, and Ernest Hemingway. In his external career he recalls 
Dickens in the rapidity of his production and his sudden rise to 
notability as a writer and as a public figure—a defender of human 
rights. 

* Robert Morss Lovett is professor emeritus of English at the University of Chicago 
and well known as a literary critic and a leader of liberal thought in the United States. 


2 Studs Lonigan: A Boyhood in Chicago Streets (1932); The Young Manhood of Studs 
Lonigan (1934); Judgment Day (1935) (these three are now published in one volume); 
Gas House McGinty (1933); Calico Shoes and Other Stories (1934); Guillotine Party and 
Other Stories (1935); A Note on Literary Criticism (1936); A World I Never Made 
(1936). These are all published by the Vanguard Press, New York. 
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My first acquaintance with Farrell at the University of Chicago 
was in connection with a letter which he wrote to the college news- 
paper protesting against the exclusion by the dramatic club of 
colored students from plays which introduced characters belonging 
to their race. At our second meeting he brought me the manuscript 
of a story about Studs Lonigan, a boy who grew up in the changing 
neighborhood a mile or so west of the University. If my recollection 
is correct—that I told him his material was fitted for longer treat- 
ment than the short story—I take it as an “‘appropriation to my own 
good parts.”’ At all events I soon heard my colleague Professor Linn 
roaring about a student who had turned in a theme of sixty thousand 
words on Studs Lonigan. Later I was in consultation with Mr. Henle 
of the Vanguard Press about its publication, when we decided to ask 
Professor Trotter, authority on boys’ gangs, to write an introduction 
calling attention to the extraordinary sociological value of the story, 
the result of Farrell’s keen observation and intimate knowledge of 
adolescent life. I do not apologize for these early recollections, how- 
ever gratifying they are to me, because they bring out the things that 
have made Farrell an important writer today—the richness of his 
material within sharply defined limits, the robust naturalism of his 
treatment, the social significance of his view of the American scene, 
and, it must be added, the strain of pity which humanizes while it 
never distorts the picture. 

It is quite proper to take as a starting-point for a consideration of 
Farrell’s work in fiction the lucid account which he has given of the 
artist’s function and process in A Note on Literary Criticism. He 
rejects the view that the purpose of art is to give an enhanced and 
exalted impression of reality; to leave us with a sense of life as more 
intense and important than the life we usually lead; a means of ris- 
ing, in Matthew Arnold’s words, from our ordinary selves to our 
highest and best selves. “When we experience through a work of 
art,” he argues, ‘‘we call on fewer of our senses than when we ex- 
perience directly. Hence, when we ask of art that it be more than 
life we are asking not only for the impossible; we are asking for 
a downright absurdity.” The enhancement-of-life theory of art 
implies that “a part can be greater than the whole.’”’ One might 
quarrel with Farrell’s thesis in the name of Leonardo, Michel- 
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Angelo, Beethoven, Dante, and Goethe—but not on the basis of his 
own work. One of his earliest short stories, written in 1929—a sketch 
of the funeral of Studs Lonigan, which became the germ of the 
trilogy dealing with that hero—illustrates the principle announced in 
1936 that “art is a reproduction and reaction of a sense of elements 
from life that interest man,” and that “within the pattern and 
structure of events of a literary work necessity flows out of the 
essential factors of environment, situation, milieu, characters.’’ In 
his consistent loyalty to this creed he has remained close to the 
objective material of his observation and experience—the boy gangs 
centering about the corner of Indiana Avenue and Fifty-eighth 
Street in Chicago, the express office where he and McGinty worked, 
the family circles of the Lonigans and the O’Flahertys, St. Patrick’s 
Church where the young men received spiritual nourishment, and 
the baseball games, parks, bathing beaches, saloons, and worse 
places whither they resorted for recreation. In his effort to make his 
senses yield all possible evidence, he has drawn upon the baser as well 
as the nobler of them. I know of no episode more poignant or more 
revealing than that in which Studs Lonigan at mass in St. Patrick’s 
Church is swept by recurrent waves of emotion at the sight of Father 
Gilhooley eating the body of Christ to the rich accompaniment of 
music and incense, and the disturbing beauty and odor of the girl 
beside him. 

One feature of Farrell’s realism has received undue emphasis—his 
use of a few short words pertaining to physical properties and proc- 
esses, colloquially current but until recently never seen on the 
printed page. Such words invariably attract the attention of the 
censor and, indeed, serve to illustrate the futility of censorship. 
From the time when Jeremy Collier published his Short View of the 
Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage in 1697 the language 
described as bawdy disappeared from the drama and, under the 
further disapproval of The Spectator, from polite literature. Natural- 
ly in two centuries such words stored up a tremendous explosive 
force, so that when they were heard in Messrs. Stallings’ and Ander- 
son’s What Price Glory? and in Sidney Howard’s They Knew What 
They Wanted, audiences received a terrific shock. Censorship had 
given these words an extra-realistic value from which realists were 
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bound to benefit. One or two examples show their heads timidly in 
most novels of today which affect the hard-boiled attitude. Farrell 
uses them boldly as necessary parts of speech in his dictaphonic 
record of conversation among his people. Unlike Lawrence in Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, he has no ulterior purpose of cultivating a phallic 
consciousness in his readers. He uses them because his characters 
use them; under expurgation their speech would become unreal, and 
in this unreality would falsify, in his own view, the writer’s presenta- 
tion. It is not to be doubted that these words were the red rags 
which incited Mr. Sumner to charge about the arena, and it is 
gratifying to find a judge who could recognize the necessary freedom 
of a writer in constructing a work of art. 

A work of art the Studs Lonigan trilogy assuredly is. Farrell tells 
us somewhere that in his opinion Dreiser’s An American Tragedy 
is the greatest American novel of this century. In the manner of 
that masterpiece he follows the career of his hero through successive 
phases of mental and physical growth and deterioration to the 
Judgment Day, which is determined with Calvinistic inevitability 
out of the factors given of heredity, environment, and circumstance. 
A World I Never Made, which opens a tetralogy based upon similar 
data of Irish-American family life, shows gain in firmness of texture 
and precision of drawing. The appearance of Margaret in her lovely 
nakedness is unforgettable. Here again convention has stored up 
dynamic power for the bold defier of it. Painters of the nude have 
discovered the difference between academic purity and realistic 
truth. Farrell merely follows them. The quarrel between Margaret 
and her mother in which each combatant fires volleys of verbal filth 
in the face of the other is a scene with the fine abundance of Fielding, 
though it will be long before this displaces the famous quarrels of 
Brutus and Cassius and of Marmion and Douglas as an appropriate 
exercise for graduation from high school. 

Besides Dreiser the writers whom Farrell mentions with most 
approval are Proust and Joyce. These three were the literary gods 
in the years when he was beginning to find himself, and it is natural 
to see something of each in his work. The stern logic of the career of 
Studs Lonigan is comparable to that of An American Tragedy, but it 
may be inferred that in the more extensive and deeply implied 
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human pattern which emerges in Judgment Day, with its ampler 
sense of “the individual human being in interaction with other 
human beings in society,” we have the influence of Proust. Certainly 
the first volume of A World I Never Made suggests a definitely 
Proustian approach to a segment of society which the author knows 
from the inside. The external realism by which we follow the char- 
acters through the section of Chicago which lies between Washington 
Park and Wabash Avenue is reminiscent of Joyce’s Dublin; and the 
stream of consciousness which carries us down the years of Patrick J. 
Lonigan’s life, once in triumph in the first pages of Studs Lonigan, 
again in defeat in the last pages of Judgment Day, is suggestive of 
Mrs. Bloom. It may be added that Farrell’s short stories are of the 
family of Joyce’s Dubliners. 

Farrell’s short stories are chips off the blocks of his novels. They 
are sketches of characters and episodes, casual and often trivial, 
thrown off with the prodigality of a Chekhov. Two qualities which 
are implicit in all Farrell’s work stand out more distinctly than else- 
where in these fragments of life: irony and pathos. Sometimes the 
mere factual statement carries the bitter meaning: the dull vulgarity 
of city life in Don Bryan’s Sunday stroll in Looking ’Em Over; 
and the atrocious sacrifice, meditated by priestly teachers, of the 
young lives intrusted to their charge in the resolutions set for Alvin 
Norton to read in Accents of Death. The pathos of wasted youth in 
A Front Page Story, Soap, and Honey, We'll Be Brave is released the 
more effectively by the author’s determined understatement. The 
reader knows, however, that behind the literal manner of the case 
reporter there is pity for the broken shards of humanity—a pity that 
has its most sustained expression in the drunken odyssey of the 
elder Lonigan, back through the years and the city of his success to 
the starting-point which now denotes failure-—on the evening of his 
son’s dying. 


His admiration of Dreiser, Farrell limits by recognizing the 
inadequacy of his general ideas. In this respect the younger writer 
has already surpassed the older master, and, judging by his growth 
in intellectual power evinced by A Note in Literary Criticism, he bids 
fair to go farther yet. When the first volume of the Siuds Lonigan 
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series appeared it was recognized as a valuable contribution to the 
social problem of adolescence in metropolitan life. Professor Trotter 
wrote in his Introduction: 

Life on the street is the most potent educative influence for the majority of 
boys in such areas and one which contradicts traditional definitions and values 
as represented by the home, the church, the social agency, and the school. 
The street gives no diplomas and grants no degrees, but it educates with fatal 
precision. In Young Lonigan there is clearly portrayed a process of assimila- 
tion of boys to the attitudes and behavior patterns of the street and its charac- 
acteristic playgroups, gangs, poolrooms, et cet., which represent the juvenile 
community in this type of area. The process of demoralization as it takes place 
in a natural and inevitable way among boys in such an environment is vividly 
illustrated in the life of Studs Lonigan and his confréres. The influence of the 
streetcorner tramp, the role played by social status in the gang, the neighbor- 
hood processes of rivalry and conflict, and the immense importance attributed 
to sex are revealed as important elements in the boy’s social life. This is the 
process of informal education, the significance of which as yet has hardly pene- 
trated the ken of psychologists and educationists, to say nothing of parents 
and teachers. 


An aspect of urban life which appears with sinister clearness is the 
decline of institutions in their ability to hold or influence youth. The 
impotence of the church is always a theme of Farrell’s social criti- 
cism. It is traced to one source in two short scenes from clerical life: 
Reverend Father Gilhooley and The Little Blond Fellow. A mild in- 
dorsement of its influence appears in the belief of Studs Lonigan’s 
companions that Catholic girls do not fall as easily as others, but its 
services have become a bore and the confessional has no terrors. The 
school is an unexplainable trespass on personal liberty. The family 
is a field of wrangling in which parental authority is constantly 
flouted. A theme of great significance in late nineteenth-century 
literature is that of the revolt of youth seeking freedom from institu- 
tions of the past—the war between the generations—which received 
its classic treatment in Turgeniev’s Fathers and Sons. The tragedy of 
Studs Lonigan is that he is not a rebel; not even a criminal. He does 
not war against his family and against society, though he preys upon 
both. His life is tragic because it is empty of any purpose whatever. 
His experience is terrible and pitiful to his audience because it is 
meaningless to himself. It is Farrell’s ferocious indictment of Amer- 
ican life. 
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As I remarked at the outset, Farrell’s addiction to general ideas 
and social criticism is by way of making him a public figure concerned 
in various movements for the reform and renovation of society. He 
has, however, succeeded in keeping his fiction free from the entangle- 
ments of partisanship. It is perhaps as a prophylactic treatment 
against the infection of his art by the virus of propaganda that he 
wrote his Note on Literary Criticism. At all events a reader sees in 
this unpretentious little book the evidence of the writer’s assimila- 
tion of ideas from Marx, Engels, Lenin, Dewey, and others, accord- 
ing to their usefulness to himself in making clear the purpose and 
necessary processes of his art. 

Farrell begins by distinguishing between the aspects of literature 
as a fine and a useful art, according to whether it depends upon the 
aesthetic or the functional elements in human experience. Exclusive 
emphasis upon the aesthetic as represented by Pater or upon the 
functional as represented by St. Thomas Aquinas and Professor 
Babbitt he rejects. His chief battle is with the critics of the 
Marxist school: Granville Hicks, Michael Gold, Edwin Seaver, and 
others, who conceive literature largely in terms of economic environ- 
ment and evaluate it according to its consciousness of the class 
struggle and the aid which it brings to one side or the other, bourgeois 
or proletarian. Against these interpreters of Marx, Farrell cites the 
authority of Marx himself: 


Marx, then, conceived societies in motion, and he perceived that the factor of 
change is ever present in social relationships. Because of this factor, the effects 
of one set of relationships become causal factors for the next set, and thus there 
is ever evolving a whole network of influences; so that cultural manifestations, 
such as formal art, thought, and literature, which may be directly related to the 
basic material and economic relationships upon which a society is founded in 
one era, evolve away from that set of relationships as the process unfolds with 
the passage of time, and they in turn become part of the network of causal 
factors and conditioning influences in the general stream of social tendencies 
and forces. 


This description, as Farrell points out, provides an explanation of the 
process “in which thought, art, and literature possess a carry-over 
value” from the past and bring aesthetic enrichment to the present 
as part of the inheritance of tradition. 

The fact that Farrell is himself a Marxist in politics makes him the 
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more anxious to defend his position that individual and collective, 
bourgeois and proletarian, as categories have no place as standards 
of judgment. He does not deny that a collective novel can be written 
but he rejects the notion that ‘“‘the extent of the geographical terri- 
tory covered in a novel and a prolixity of characters treated with 
relatively little detail will convey a stronger sense of the pressure of 
social circumstances and a stronger feeling of group or class or 
continent.” His citation of John Dos Passos’ The 42nd Parallel as an 
example of a so-called collective novel which “has to rely for unity 
on mechanical interlardings—his news-reel, his camera’s eye, his use 
of free verse biographies of contemporary and historical figures,”’ 
seems to me ill chosen. For Dos Passos, unity depends on atmos- 
phere diffused through a technique which Professor Joseph Warren 
Beach has happily called “‘breadthwise cutting,” and further made 
palpable by the explicit interludes which remind us of what the 
country at large was reading, seeing, and thinking. Again one must 
agree with Farrell’s protest that men have other interests besides 
the class struggle, and that to use “proletarian” and “bourgeois” as 
terms of eulogy or reprobation is to substitute labels for analysis. 
It is true, nevertheless, that experiments in fiction and drama which 
emphasize the concept of group or mass, and criticism which takes 
account of literary values to be found in the exploited class, whose 
immediate interest is bound up with a world-process leading to a 
classless society, are in accord with the great and characteristic 
theme of modern literature: the theme of human solidarity—of 
“social union in a rationally ordered state.”’ That Farrell in his 
stories of the degradation of human beings under the decay of human 
institutions is contributing to the emergence of this theme is my own 
conviction. Within the categories of growth and decay in literature, 
to which he devotes his last chapter, I place his own work in that 
of growth. 














































































GROUP REMEDIAL READING IN HIGH SCHOOL'* 


ADA B. DEAL AND ALBERT SEAMANS’ 


Can remedial reading be effectively provided for groups of twenty 
to twenty-five pupils at little expense through the use of material 
now in the possession of most schools? Can such work be done by a 
regular English teacher rather than by a reading expert? Apparently, 
the general belief is that the answer to these questions is “No.’’ How- 
ever, the recent experience of the writers shows that the answer is 
“Yes.” 

In April, 1935, the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Form A, was given 
to all eighth- and ninth-grade pupils in Brookline, Massachusetts. 
The results of Tests 1-5 showed that 109 eighth-year and 97 ninth- 
year pupils were seriously deficient in reading skills. Consequently, 
in September they were divided into ten classes for the purpose of 
bringing them up to proper grade levels and at the same time de- 
veloping the habit of extensive voluntary reading, on the theory that 
ability to read intelligently is acquired only by constant reading of 
what one likes. 

The statistics in Table 1 will afford an idea of the composition of 
the two major groups. Most of the ninth-grade group were fourteen 
or fifteen years of age and rated in the 80-100 I.Q. range. The major- 
ity of the tenth-grade pupils were fifteen to sixteen years of age and 
belonged in the same I.Q. grouping (80-100). Of the entire group, 
ten boys and ten girls had I.Q. ratings of 110-25. 

What were the necessary steps to such a course of training? What 
type of book was to be used for classroom drills? What restrictions, 
if any, were to be placed on their reading outside of school? After 
some consideration and experimentation and much discussion with 


*In response to the nation-wide interest in remedial reading for high-school pupils, 
the English Journal has published numerous articles on this subject by classroom 
teachers and experts in universities. Another article by Dr. Witty and Dr. Kopel, 
setting forth views in many respects different from those contained in this article, will 
appear in the June number. 

Miss Deal, who received her Master’s degree from Middlebury College, teaches 
English at the Brookline (Mass.) High School. Mr. Seamans is a teacher at the same 
school and a graduate student at Harvard University. 
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Dr. Donald D. Durrell of Boston University, it was decided that 
entertaining short stories or selections were best adapted for the 
purpose and that use could be made of whatever was available on 
the English bookshelves. Several collections of short stories, such as 
Eaton’s Short Stories for Study and Enjoyment (Doubleday, Doran), 
Schweikert’s Short Stories for High Schools (Scribner), Mikel’s Short 
Stories (Scribner), Davis and Getchel’s Stories of the Day's Work 
(Ginn), Adventure Bound (Harcourt, Brace), This New Age (Cen- 
tury), and Playing the Game (Century), proved especially usable. 
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A few short novels, such as The Call of the Wild and Pyle’s Men of 
Iron, were also tried, but it soon became evident that even the 
shortest novel was best read as a whole for general comment rather 
than in sections for detailed analysis. 

The next step was the gathering of information by means of a 
questionnaire about individual pupils, as to their reading habits, 
enjoyments, backgrounds, disabilities, and physical handicaps. The 
information thus secured was used as a basis for corrective instruc- 
tion and suggestion. 

As it seemed desirable to stimulate an active interest in reading 
for its own sake, one of the first things done was to prepare a reading 
list containing novels, collections of short stories, biographies, 
nature stories, and books of travel which seemed simple enough to 
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be within the comprehension of these particular children and yet not 
so childish as to discourage growth or effort. These lists were 
mimeographed so that each pupil might have a copy for ready refer- 
ence. 

On the theory that a reasonably extensive vocabulary is essential 
to the enjoyment of any worth-while book, a list of approximately 
nine hundred common words which these boys and girls should 
recognize, but which are not usually familiar to pupils of the ninth 
and tenth grades, was prepared. Shortly, however, the idea of teach- 
ing vocabulary from any arbitrary list was abandoned. Words so 
memorized, even though made as colorful as possible in presentation, 
were not so likely to have significance as were those which the child 
encountered in his reading. 

So much has been said about the necessity of individual work with 
children who are in any way handicapped that an attempt was made 
to have individual conferences with each case. This was not a 
practicable scheme, however, because there was not time within the 
limits of the school day for interviews with so large a number of 
pupils. Such individual work would be extremely valuable if ar- 
rangements could be made for it. 

The problem, then, was to find ways of teaching these youngsters 
in groups, still getting at as many of the characteristic difficulties 
as possible, and stressing these three specific aims: (1) to improve 
the child’s reading speed and comprehension; (2) to increase his 
vocabulary; (3) to cultivate, first, a desire to read for pleasure and, 
later, tastes in the selection of what should be read. 

The evident need for increased reading speed, and attempts to 
help pupils along this line, led to a recognition of the need for devices 
which would help them to understand the written word better, even 
though they read faster. Some use was made of the experiments in 
McCall, Norvell, and Cook’s Experiments in Reading, Book I, but 
the material proved too simple to test their real abilities at this 
grade level. Stories from this book, however, and from other sources 
have been used for silent reading under pressure of time. The class 
was asked to read as rapidly as possible. At the end of ten or fifteen 
minutes each pupil was asked how many pages he had read. Then, 
with some of the selections, a comprehension test was given to de- 
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termine to what extent rapid reading might decrease attention to 
details. In general, speeding-up of the reading rate did not seem to 
interfere with comprehension. 

Other devices used in attempting to increase speed were phrase 
reading, scanning, selection of keywords from a passage, drill in im- 
mediate recognition and pronunciation of unfamiliar words, and 
rapid reading aloud by the teacher, with the children attempting to 
follow silently at the teacher’s pace. 

For phrase reading—that is, separating a line or a sentence into 
word groups, each of which may be seen as a single word—any ma- 
terial at hand may be used. This may be an oral exercise, or the 
divisions may be indicated on paper by underlining each group of 
words that can be read with a single eye fixation. If a written exer- 
cise, the preceding sentence would be marked as follows: 

This may be / an oral exercise / or the divisions / may be indicated / on 
paper / by underlining each group / of words / that can be read / with a single 
eye fixation. / 

Frequent drill of this kind is one of the most valuable devices in 
overcoming the almost universal habit among these slow readers of 
seeing only one word at a time and mentally pronouncing it before 
going on to the next. 

Scanning for specific information proved another worth-while 
practice. For this it is best to give the pupil a set of detail questions 
before he reads the paragraph. With the questions in mind he can 
glance quickly through the paragraph, or even a whole chapter, and 
find the answers without reading the entire selection. Paragraphs of 
suitable length and difficulty may be mimeographed for class use, 
with the questions coming first. Repeated practice gives the pupil a 
special reading skill which is invaluable in the study of other reading 
subjects. 

Closely akin to this is the selection of the keywords of a para- 
graph. The pupil is asked to read aloud or underline on paper only 
those words which are absolutely essential to convey the idea. They 
will be largely nouns and verbs, but pupils must recognize that con- 
nectives, prepositions, and modifiers are, at times, of vital im- 
portance. At first such a practice may slow up the actual reading 
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pace, but it must be remembered that all such devices are merely a 
means to an end. 

Frequently a slow reader is one who hesitates over new or diffi- 
cult words. An effort was made to correct this habit by frequent 
drill in recognition, both visual and auditory, of common syllables 
and the combinations of such syllables in long, unfamiliar words. 
Unusual words, such as “Brobdingnagian,” “‘cardialgia,” ‘“chiaro- 
scuro,”’ and word pairs that might be confused, such as “‘capacious”’ 
and “capricious,” were put on the blackboard for pronunciation. 
Gradually the pupil lost his fear of attempting to pronounce un- 
familiar words; and the common habit of skipping such words in 
silent reading was, to some extent, corrected. For auditory impres- 
sions, sentences containing unfamiliar words or phrases were dictated 
by the teacher, and pupils wrote down what they heard. This prac- 
tice was good because it required concentrated attention. 

For improving the pupil’s comprehension of the written page, 
several experimental procedures were tried, with the idea in mind 
always that the comprehension of a passage is dependent upon 
familiarity with the words. Paragraphs of reasonable difficulty, 
selected from various sources, were mimeographed, usually with 
questions on the lower half of the sheet. The paragraph was to be 
read carefully but as rapidly as possible, and the detail questions 
answered from memory. This led later in the year to the matter of 
summarizing and précis-writing. The selection of a topic sentence, 
the making of titles for paragraphs, or headlines for newspaper 
stories also proved valuable practice in this connection. 

To make the pupils aware of the necessity of reading with a pur- 
pose, it seemed advisable to assign questions previous to the reading 
of a particular story. Memory of the story was checked in various 
ways. A list of phrases or statements might be put on the board or 
presented on mimeographed sheets to the pupils. Some of these 
phrases had a direct bearing on the story read; others were irrelevant. 
The student was asked to select those that applied to the story and 
then to put his ideas together in a connected paragraph. Lists of char- 
acter qualities from which the pupil selected those that applied to a 
particular person in his reading were also used. The short-answer 
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or true-false type of test proved valuable. Little was done with 
poetry, though occasionally a not too difficult bit of verse was given 
for paraphrasing. 

With the idea in mind that many poor readers fail to enjoy what 
they read largely because they have no visual image of the scenes 
described, an effort was made to help these pupils to see things as 
they read. They were asked to draw diagrams representing scenes 
from certain stories or to describe in detail the appearance of a cer- 
tain character, including color of hair, eyes, clothing, etc. This, of 
course, is better done with a character or scene not too vividly 
described by the author. 

The second aim was to improve vocabulary. This was done partly 
through pronunciation drills, which aroused curiosity about mean- 
ings, but primarily by the mastery of not too difficult words that the 
pupils encountered in their classroom reading. From five to ten 
words a week seemed a sufficient number to hold them responsible 
for. Others could, of course, be discussed as necessary. The diction- 
ary habit was fairly well established by the actual use of dictionaries, 
at least once a week, in the classroom, an attempt being made to 
increase speed in finding words by working against a time limit. 
Every word was discussed, examples being given by the teacher to 
show how the word might be used in a variety of ways. Illustrations 
should, of course, be made as colorful as possible. The following day 
pupils were asked to use the newly acquired words in sentences of 
their own. Later in the week retention was checked, either by word- 
matching tests or by the use of sentences or paragraphs in which 
blanks were left to be filled in with a suitable word from the week’s 
list. Occasionally the list of words was put on the board and the 
class asked to make up a paragraph which would include all the 
words listed. 

Finally came the matter of encouragement of extensive reading 
for pleasure. To begin with, the boys and girls were introduced to 
the school library, in which they were allowed to spend an English 
period once in two or three weeks for voluntary reading. The books 
selected during that period were frequently taken home to be 
finished. The public library sent books which were displayed in the 
classroom, attention being called to the content of some, with oc- 
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casional reading of passages to rouse curiosity. Many pupils needed 
only to have good books called to their attention. Pupils were 
particularly encouraged to read books about activities in which 
they were especially interested. Many were unaware that such 
books exist and were delighted to have them called to their notice. 

To make sure that every pupil kept reading something all the 
time, it was necessary to check his voluntary reading in some way. 
For this purpose a printed card was prepared with spaces provided 
for each book read. The pupil recorded the date of completion, the 
title, the author, and a brief comment. Another sheet was made up 
on which were listed a large number of descriptive phrases which 
might be applied in a book review. The pupil was expected to select 

















TABLE 2 
AvreraGr GRrapDE LEVEL : : 
DECREASES 
‘ * AVERAGE 
GRADE PupPILs (3 Per Cent ~ 
or One GRADE) Gams 
April, 1935 | January, 1936 

Sees 109 7.6 9.6 6 2 yrs. 
; nee bat 97 8.5 10.2 13 I yr. 7 mos. 

















such phrases as applied to the book he was discussing and then, by 
putting these together, write a connected paragraph of criticism. 
There was no definite voluntary-reading requirement, but the 
monthly literature grade was partly determined by the number and 
quality of books reported on. 

These, then, were some of the methods employed for improving 
reading skills through group procedure, with practically no expense 
involved for special equipment. The results, though not, of course, 
entirely conclusive, were highly satisfactory. 

At the end of January, 1936, after these pupils had had this in- 
struction for five months, they were given again the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test—this time Form B. Test 6 was not included in figur- 
ing scores, on the theory that a two-minute test is too short for 
judging reading speed and that the total comprehension score of 
Tests 1-5 indicates the true rate of speed. The results, as compared 
with the April, 1935, figures, are as shown in Table 2. 
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In May, 1936, the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Form A, was given 
again. The results are shown in Table 3. Apparently part of this 
gain was due to practice in test-taking and increasing familiarity 
with test requirements and methods; yet it is safe to say that most 
of it was the result of improved skills. 














TABLE 3 
AVERAGE GRADE LEVEL 
~ DECREASES AVERAGE 
GRADE PupPILs 3 : 
For YEAR GAIN 
April, 1935 May, 1936 

eee 102 7.6 nu. None | 3 yrs. 5 Mos. 
ere 04 8.5 12.0 None | 3 yrs. 5 mos. 

















In September, 1936, the majority of these pupils were placed in 
regular English classes, on the assumption that they no longer 
needed remedial work. Of 206 boys and girls, all considered remedial 
reading cases in September, 1935, only 40 were still so classed in 
September, 1936; and all had shown decided improvement. 

Such gains may perhaps seem too startling to be truly indicative 
of the present abilities of these pupils. The extent to which these 
skills have been transferred to other subjects has not been tabulated. 
The returns do seem to indicate, nevertheless, that much can be 
done, on a group basis, to overcome reading deficiencies. 










































GETTING TRUTH FROM YOUR NEWSPAPER 


WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG’ 


Veterans in the newspaper game will tell you gleefully that two 
of the most conservative publishers now in the business once ran 
editorials so radical that their papers would now denounce as “‘Red”’ 
anyone who publicly paraphrased their content. Yet this fact need 
not call forth amazement, for it is part of the natural history of the 
press and reveals the forces that shape a modern newspaper. 

The great successes in the newspaper kingdom, the papers which 
rapidly built huge circulations, have almost invariably done so by 
assuming the role of “friend of the people’’; they have been the 
champions of the downtrodden. Nor was their attitude entirely a 
pose; more sincerity on the part of reporters and editorial writers 
went into the earlier, “‘radical’’ articles and editorials than into the 
later products of their typewriters. However, once a large and 
profitable circulation had been achieved, the newspapers underwent 
a slow, sure drift toward the political right. Part of the responsibil- 
ity for this phenomenon can be traced to advertisers. They profit 
from the sale of goods stimulated by advertisements; yet, at the 
same time, they may be hurt financially by measures advocated by 
the journal in whose columns the advertisements appear. Naturally, 
advertisers make known their displeasure, and it must be noted that 
over a period of many years the protests are not without effect. 

Then, again, when his paper starts making money the publisher 
becomes a man of wealth and a large-scale employer of labor. He has 
interests to defend and it is but human that he should feel tempted 
to utilize his newspaper to defend those interests. For example, the 
Scripps-Howard chain of dailies recently has shown an inclination 
to become more conservative—an inclination strengthened, no 
doubt, by the long fight Roy Howard has waged against the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild. 


* A member of the staff of Northwestern University and author of the recently pub- 
lished volume, On the Educational Front. Mr. Wattenberg was formerly a reporter for 
a New York metropolitan newspaper and at one time managing editor of the Teachers 
College News. 
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Other factors, too, may color a newspaper’s judgment of news 
value. The business office of a publication is interested in showing 
potential advertisers that the readers have a good deal of money to 
spend. Therefore a virtual taboo is placed on news items which 
might give the impression that the paper is making a bid for readers 
among the unemployed or among impoverished minority groups. 


I 


How can one read a newspaper so as to make allowances for its 
biases and distortions? 

The first step is to make a thoroughgoing study of the newspaper. 
Who owns it? In what other business are the owners or directors 
engaged? (At this point Who’s Who or Poor’s Register of Directors 
may be of aid.) Who advertises in the newspaper? What editorial 
policy would the advertisers like to see in respect to taxes, relief, 
labor, war, and tariffs? Does the paper mirror the presumed desires 
of its advertisers? 

What groups in your community is the paper especially anxious 
to attract? How does it go about doing this? Does it have a sepa- 
rate financial page for the business men? Does it seek to build a 
large miscellaneous circulation by using very heavy type in head- 
lines dealing mostly with crime and sex? Does it issue supplements 
for women shoppers? What groups in your community are seldom 
represented in the paper except by unfavorable items? Why? 

What are the principal factors of the newspaper’s editorial 
policy? Which groups in your community would be most benefited 
by the success of each item in the editorial policy? Which groups 
would be injured? Why does the paper advocate the policies listed? 

In what ways does the policy find expression in the news columns? 
Are certain items given too great prominence? Are other items buried 
or hidden? Are the headlines accurate? Are the headlines pure state- 
ments of fact or are they biased interpretations? 

The answers to such questions as the foregoing should supply the 
data needed for understanding and evaluating news and editorial 
policies. This is basic to any attempt to get from the paper a clear 
picture of what is going on in the world. The intelligent readers will 
correct for the inevitable distortion, in the same way that a skilful 
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aviator alters the apparent direction of flight in order to allow for 
the effects of a side wind which—were he ignorant of its effects— 
would blow him off his course. 


II 


There are a number of specific tricks of news reading which can 
be called into play. 

For instance, news of labor disputes and of economic events is 
often reported more accurately on the financial pages than on the 
front page, but even here allowance must be made for the fact that 
all newspapers adopt a Pollyanna attitude in a period of crisis such 
as that during the early months of the recent great depression. Yet 
it is not rare to find that the front page and the financial page con- 
tradict each other. When this happens it is usually safe to assume 
that the financial page is accurate; the prestige of the paper will 
suffer if it reports incorrectly news intended to influence business 
transactions. Yet the very men who demand strict standards in 
the financial page items on which they will depend in their dealings 
may approve a policy of coloring front-page news in order to prevent 
the public from becoming panicky in a time of economic stress. 

In reading foreign dispatches it is essential to note the point of 
origin. If the paper prints the name of its foreign correspondents, 
follow them closely for a time to learn their biases; check their ac- 
counts against those in the weekly magazines. The reports credited 
to H. R. Knickerbocker—to cite one example—of late have suffered 
from a marked pro-Fascist leaning. The place where the dispatch 
was filed gives some indication of its accuracy. Even though censor- 
ship may be operative, a report from the place of an incident will be 
more accurate than that sent from another country, unless the report 
was written by a reliable reporter who crossed into the second coun- 
try in order to send his story uncensored. News not sent in this 
manner is probably an accumulation of rumors that have crossed the 
border. Astute propagandists are able to start the circulation and 
world-wide dissemination of atrocity stories by creating a well- 
planned whispering campaign. In recent years articles bearing a 
London date line and pertaining to Ethiopia and Spain have often 
been wildly inaccurate. 
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Almost without exception, our press has a habit of overstressing 
the early stages of an important series of events, only to bury later 
developments in the inside pages. In domestic occurrences such as 
congressional investigations smart publicity men take advantage of 
this phenomenon by seeing to it that the start of the investigation 
is marked by trivial, but dramatic, incidents. Thus, the really im- 
portant happenings wait until the investigation has been relegated 
to the back pages. As a consequence only the reader who passes page 
3 learns the most relevant details. 

But, it will be objected, reading the entire paper takes too much 
time. True enough, for those who insist upon reading every word 
on the front page; but one of the tricks of good newspaper reading 
is to resist the lure of big-type headlines and to spend time only on 
those stories which are important either because of their social, 
economic, and political implications or because of their conversa- 
tional value. In judging the importance of an article it is well to 
neglect the headline and, instead, to read only the first paragraph, 
which is usually a fairly good summary of what is to follow. 

Despite the best efforts of copyreaders, headlines—especially the 
big ones—are likely to give a distorted picture. Even the New York 
Times has been guilty of flagrantly biased headings. 

Less than one-half of the front page of an average newspaper is 
worth reading; the rest appeals to special groups. Faked news also 
consumes an astonishing amount of space. In a sensational series of 
events, such as the Simpson affair, days may pass without any 
significant happening. During such a period of dormancy, news- 
papers fear to allow the story to disappear from the front page; by 
giving the impression of new developments they can avoid a drop 
in circulation. Hence, skilful reporters will write exciting articles 
based upon rumors, surmises, and pure imaginings. Truly tre- 
mendous amounts of reading time may be saved by the reader who 
recognizes the symptoms of this type of reporting. The time can be 
well utilized in cultivating the inside pages. 


III 


The methods and considerations thus far described will go far 
toward helping individuals to gain a fairly accurate impression from 
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ordinary news stories. But news events “don’t just happen.”’ Often 
a press agent is pulling strings. Real reading sport can be obtained 
from speculations seeking solution to the problems of how a given 
happening was made to occur, how it became public, and why it was 
made public. 

For example, a great hullabaloo is raised at the anniversary of a 
great invention. Some time later the inventor’s name is appropriated 
by a trade association whose old name had become besmirched. In 
a case like this does two plus two equal four? 

Or, from unofficial but reportedly reliable sources comes a tale 
to the effect that one nation is contemplating action in opposition 
to a treaty which has bound it for years. The report probably was 
put in circulation by the foreign office, which is seeking to discover 
what will be the world-reaction to an item in its strategy. Hence, it 
is sending up a trial balloon. That is the important fact; its im- 
portance loses little if the contemplated action is never taken, for 
the reader may better be able to interpret future moves of the 
foreign office. 

There occurs an epidemic of short articles telling of the exploits 
of a noted publicity man. Veteran news hawks laugh and tell each 
other that he probably is suffering from a grievous lack of business. 

A spectacular series of military maneuvers receives considerable 
press attention, and the content of the articles reveals that re- 
porters are receiving great aid from the generals or admirals, as the 
case may be. Any newspaper man worthy of the name will tell you 
that at the conclusion of the maneuvers it will be announced that 
our defenses are inadequate and that we need a larger appropriation 
for the army, navy, or air force. 

An obscure professor at a large university makes the front page 
by announcing that everyone who whistles is a moron. As reporters 
are rarely assigned to interview unknown instructors concerning 
such matters unless they have been invited to do so, it is fair to 
assume that the story was sent out in a press release by the uni- 
versity publicity office for the purpose of keeping the college’s name 
before the public. Even more likely, the release was planned by the 
publisher of the professor’s forthcoming book. 

Or, a midget steals headlines from a serious investigation by 
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sitting on the lap of a dignified multimillionaire. Who thought of 
that stunt? Why? If it had not happened is there something un- 
favorable to the tycoon that the public would remember? 

Speculation? Of course; but it is amazing how high an average of 
direct hits even the novice can make once he gets into the sport of 
the game and is aware that human beings are busy creating the 
events behind the news. And it may be better to guess wrong—if 
you know you are guessing—than to be forever a dupe of well-paid 
propagandists both in and out of newspaper offices. 


IV 


What has all this to do with teachers? Perhaps one of the objec- 
tives of our secondary education should be the sophistication of our 
newspaper-reading citizenry. It is commonplace to observe that 
democracy depends upon the intelligence and understanding of an 
alert population. But it is seldom realized that the continued de- 
velopment of live appreciation of current happenings requires that 
American adults be equipped with an ability to interpret critically 
the forces which play upon them, or seek to do so. Need it be argued 
that our schools may properly perform an essential function in this 
regard? 

Newspapers are among the important influences for nonschool 
education of adults and young people, and as such should receive 
constant critical evaluation and correction from their readers. But, 
before American citizens in large proportions can furnish this evalua- 
tion and correction they must count upon the schools to help them 
acquire the information and skills needed. Is the bulk of the teach- 
ing profession prepared to supply this need? Hardly; too many of us 
are hopelessly gullible. We must become adepts in the joyful sport 
of extracting meaning from today’s journalism and the invisible 
columns which support it. 








































IS THE SUBJUNCTIVE DYING? 


CHARLES ALLEN LLOYD* 


Not long ago, in an ably written book on the teaching of English, 
I encountered the statement that in order to find examples of the use 
of the subjunctive—other than those of the “if I were’ type—it is 
necessary to go to the classics. This is only a slightly extreme way of 
putting what is taught in nearly all school grammars of the present 
day. There is a general impression among textbook writers and 
teachers of English that, as far as ordinary speech and writing are 
concerned, the subjunctive is either dead or rapidly dying. In the 
language of the usually keen-sighted Fowler (in Modern English 
Usage, p. 574) it is supposed to be “moribund except in a few easily 
specified uses.” 

Yet in the very book in which the reader is referred to the classics 
for examples of the subjunctive there were numerous instances of its 
use, which the author obviously failed to recognize. Furthermore, it 
is not at all unusual to find subjunctives in newspapers, in magazines 
with no pretensions to a classical literary style, and even in the 
language of ordinary conversation. Far from dying, it appears to be 
actually gaining ground in certain uses which the textbooks common- 
ly ignore or treat with gross inadequacy, and which Fowler does not 
even mention in his four-page discussion of the subjunctive in 
Modern English Usage. If the reader is skeptical, I ask only that he 
watch closely as we continue our discussion, that he examine with 
particular care the verbs of this paragraph. I urge that he /et nothing 
escape him, for I prefer that he be convinced with his own eyes, and 
it is important, of course, that he exercise great care lest he be de- 
ceived. I would not for an instant propose that he take my word for 
it, since it is vital in matters of this sort that each form his own 
opinion. As I desire that he be completely satisfied, I insist that he 

tA graduate of Vanderbilt University and dean of Biltmore College. An earlier 


English Journal article by Dean Lloyd dealt with “Mistaken Teaching about Certain 
Points in English” (Coll. Ed., May, 1933). 
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not be too hasty to abandon his former beliefs. Heaven help him in 
his efforts and hasten the day when teachers of English will test the 
statements in their textbooks by an examination of the language 
itself as it is found in books, magazines, newspapers, and daily con- 
versation. And I close the paragraph with the request that the 
reader observe that every one of the italicized verbs in it is a genuine 
subjunctive and that not one is of the type found in “‘if I were.” 

Furthermore, there is nothing unnatural or abnormal about any 
of them, though it is, of course, unusual to find so many in so brief a 
space. All are in the present tense, third person singular, and con- 
sequently are easily recognized as subjunctives either by the fact 
that they do not end in s, as the indicative would, or that “‘be”’ is 
used instead of the indicative “‘is.’’ Similar subjunctives may be 
found in the columns of any newspaper, and, if the reader is still 
skeptical, I suggest that he search (there’s another!) the first page of 
his favorite journal tomorrow. If he does not find more than one, his 
experience will be different from mine. 

By reference to our second paragraph it will be found that seven 
of its subjunctives occur in clauses introduced by ‘“‘that” after the 
verbs “ask,” “urge,” “prefer,” “propose,” “desire,” and “insist.” 
But these verbs are by no means the only ones that may be followed 
by a “that’’-clause with its verb in the present subjunctive. Some 
others are “suggest,” “demand,” “move,” “require,” “recommend,” 
“‘be anxious,” “order,” “beg,” “stipulate,” “specify,” “direct,” and 
“advise.” And it should be noted that nouns of similar meaning 
may be followed by the same construction, an example of which 
occurs toward the end of the paragraph “with the request that the 
reader observe.” 

In two other instances in the second paragraph a subjunctive is 
used in a “that”’-clause, but in these the clauses follow the imper- 
sonal expressions “‘it is important” and “‘it is vital.’’ Some other im- 
personals that may be similarly followed by the subjunctive are “‘it is 
necessary,” “it is urgent,” “‘it is fitting,” “it is best,” “it is essen- 
tial,”’ “‘it is advisable,” ‘‘it is desirable,” “it is sufficient.”’ 

It is these numerous and important uses of the present subjunctive 
in “that’’-clauses which Fowler, by some incredible oversight, fails 
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utterly to take into account in his article on the subjunctive in 
Modern English Usage. One who ignores them as he does might well 
think that the subjunctive is moribund, but their vigor is compelling 
evidence to the contrary. Indeed, it seems to me that this is one line 
along which the subjunctive is actually gaining ground today. It 
would be possible in most of these “‘that’’-clauses to use the auxiliary 
“should.” But more and more the tendency seems to be to drop the 
somewhat cumbersome “should” and use the simple subjunctive. 
We might say, for instance, “I insist that he should go at once.” 
But is it not becoming increasingly common to hear, “I insist that he 
go at once’’? 

Mr. Walter Winchell’s speech would hardly be called classic or 
stilted, as those who have heard him on the radio will readily testify. 
While he apparently “‘sees all and knows all,” it is doubtful whether 
he would admit any acquaintance with the subjunctive, if taxed 
with it. Yet recently he made the following statement in one of his 
gossip columns on the air: “It was only natural that he get in a cab 
and go home to his wife.”” I am sorry not to be able to satisfy the 
natural curiosity of my readers as to what happened when the 
gentleman arrived at home, but the truth is that I was so fascinated 
by Mr. Winchell’s use of the two subjunctives that I failed to follow 
the remainder of the story. Is it not a striking instance of the tend- 
ency to substitute the simple subjunctive for a ‘‘should’’-phrase? 

And consider the following sentence from the magazine Time, 
which certainly never lets itself be bound by pedantic rules of English 
and could not possibly be accused of attempting to perpetuate the 
speech of the past: “Also a request went to Pan American—Grace 
Airways that the 40-passenger Pan American Clipper be held at the 
President’s disposal in case he, having found the fishing much better 
on land than at sea, decide to return home by air.’”’ (Italics mine.) 

The first subjunctive in this sentence is of a very common type 
already treated, but the second, “decide,” follows “‘in case,” after 
which the more common usage would be a “‘should’’-phrase. Is not 
Time’s use of the subjunctive here, however, significant of the grow- 
ing tendency I have spoken of? 

Numerous examples of the subjunctive may be found in every 
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issue of Time, but their type will doubtless be sufficiently indicated 
by the three extracts which follow: 

. .. . Colonel Edward Green, whose mother, miserly Hetty Green, specified 
that the family fortune remain intact..... Lest President Agustin Justo feel 
left out, Franklin Roosevelt hastened to invite him also to the U.S..... Father 
Mussolini ordered that they never be mentioned again in this connection lest 
they get swelled heads. [Italics mine.] 


Newspaper examples of the use of the subjunctive which we have 
been discussing may be found in great abundance by one who cares 
to search for them, and I shall not quote any here except the follow- 
ing sentence from an Associated Press dispatch, dated December 23, 
1936, which is a little unusual: ‘‘Two truckloads of Christmas mail 
arrived today for Edward, Duke of Windsor, though he was repre- 
sented as wishing only that the world forget him.” (Italics mine.) 

I did not include “‘wish” as one of the verbs which might be fol- 
lowed by a ‘“‘that’’-clause with its verb in the present subjunctive, 
because the usual construction is a “would”’-phrase (“I wish that the 
world would forget me,” for instance). But in the dispatch even 
“‘wish” seems to give way to the general tendency in permitting the 
simple present subjunctive “‘forget”’ to follow it. 

But aside from its very vigorous use in these ‘“‘that’’-clauses the 
present subjunctive has two other uses in which it is very much alive 
and which are illustrated on page 370. One is after “‘lest,”’ as in “lest 
he be deceived,”’ and the other in the expression of a wish, as in 
“Heaven help him in his efforts and hasten the day... .. ”” I might, 
of course, have said “lest he should be deceived,” but here again the 
simple subjunctive is displacing the “should’’-phrase, as the two 
examples involving the use of “‘lest”’ which are found in the extracts 
from Time will show. As for the expression of wishes by means of the 
present subjunctive, while it is largely confined to set phrases, some 
notice of which is taken in the textbooks, few people realize how 
numerous and varied these phrases are and how they abound in daily 
speech. It may therefore be well to give here additional] examples: 
“God bless you!” (and its profane opposite), ‘‘The devil take you!” 
“Plague take you!” “Confound you!’ (and numerous curses and 
imprecations), ““Hallowed be thy name,” “Thy kingdom come,” 
“Thy will be done,” ‘The saints preserve us!’ “God grant it!” 
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“God save the King!” “Long live the King!” “Somebody close the 
door,” “One of you hold his hands,” “Angels and ministers of grace 
defend us!”’ (Hamlet). 

The impression that the subjunctive is dying in English arises 
also partly from the fact that its use after “‘if,”’ “unless,” “although,” 
and “until” has actually declined within the past hundred years or 
so. It was formerly common to see and hear such clauses as “‘if he 
come,” ‘‘unless he go at once,” “though he do so,” and “until it be 
proved.” But now for many years it has been standard literary— 
and, of course, colloquial—custom to say “‘if he comes,” “‘unless he 
goes at once,” “though he does so,” and “until it is proved.” Un- 
deniably the subjunctive has lost ground here. Yet even here the 
change seems to have reached its limit and usage is now stationary. 
The subjunctive forms still are used after these four conjunctions 
where the element of doubt is emphasized, and they show no signs of 
further decay. They are particularly common with the verb “to be.” 
It is not at all unusual to hear “‘if it be true,” “though it be true,” 
“unless it be done,” etc., and under the proper circumstances such 
subjunctives carry with them no air of affectation or antiquity. 
Major Bowes, for instance, said in his “Amateur Hour” one Sunday 
evening: “It will save much embarrassment if such requests be not 
made.” 

It should also be remarked that there was little real justifica- 
tion for the English use of the subjunctive in a clause like “if he 
come,” when the element of doubt is not conspicuously present. It 
has no parallel in German, French, or Latin, though these languages 
use the subjunctive more freely than English. Since it served no 
useful purpose, it is well that it has passed away, but its passing has 
not affected the true and vital uses of the subjunctive. 






































THE MOVIES IN HIGH SCHOOL’ 


CLIFFORD BRAGDON?’ 


The work with photoplays in my school is fourfold: movies as 
visual aids in class work, noon movies, a photoplay club, and direct 
classroom work in motion-picture appreciation. Let me outline what 
we do in each of these in order. It is our feeling that movies as visual 
aids in classroom work have valid function in two respects: one of 
these is to furnish a setting for a unit of work—a setting not produc- 
ible by words, stills, slides, models, or other non-moving material. 
As an example of what I mean, in our tenth-grade study of Julius 
Caesar films are ordered showing Roman and Pompeian ruins. In a 
sixth-grade unit in geography a curtailed film of The Covered Wagon 
has been used. Such setting data as these act not as confusions in 
understanding the situation, but as supplements. They help to give 
a sensory habitation to what are to children purely intellectual con- 
cepts. They supply a link between the child’s apperceptive mass and 
the new stuff to be rolled into that mass. We place such aids at the 
beginning or at the end of the unit of work because we feel that they 
function best as either introduction or as end-clarification. In the 
middle, we think, they are likely to cloud half-realized images. 

The second valid use for movies as visual aids is that of supplying 
motion where motion is being taught. Dr. Dale has made this point, 
by the way, most trenchantly in the October number of Progressive 
Education. In science classes, in physical education, in the technical 
part of motion-picture appreciation units we have found such aids 
most useful. We feel, for instance, that children get, with their 
limited vocabularies and undeveloped rational grasp, more from one 
cartoon of a telephone being assembled than from ten lectures on the 
subject. 

However, we are not violent enthusiasts upon the subject of 
movies as visual-education sources. We feel that the law of dimin- 


t Given before a recent convention of the Ohio Motion Picture Council. 
2 A teacher of English at the Hawken School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ishing returns operates very rigidly in this field. We give the force 
of sheer novelty great weight as a motivating force here, and we 
recognize two other factors: first, that it is easy to sleep in the dark; 
and, second, that it is easy to distort sensory experience. We feel 
that movies in the classroom should be like sound in the commercial 
movies—present only when the effect desired cannot be otherwise 
obtained. 

But the emphasis of our work—and I believe it should be the 
emphasis in all schools, private or public—is not upon movies as 
visual aids but upon doing subtle battle with the mercenary divisions 
of the commercial movie army. The work we do in the classroom, in 
the photoplay club, and by means of noon movies represent our 
shock troops. 

After luncheon during the months when the boys cannot be doing 
the better thing, perhaps, of rushing about outdoors, we have one or 
two reels of a movie—either a short or a section of a longer produc- 
tion. Fortunately we are equipped with a 16-mm. sound projector. 
For some time we were undecided whether to purchase a 16-mm. or 
a 35-mm. Our decision was strongly influenced by two facts: (1) 
that all 16-mm. stock is non-inflammable; and (2)—a finding one 
might not expect or agree with—the library of 16-mm. films is larger 
and better for our purposes than that of the 35-mm. We possess a 
complete set of all sources of films, renting them well ahead. The 
headmaster and the Photoplay Club share in the selection of films. 

As to what sort of thing we shall show at noon movies, we try to 
steer a middle course between entertainment and education. If the 
boys don’t enjoy the picture, they won’t go; if it isn’t worth while, 
they had better not go. You see that decision is difficult. Indeed, we 
are forced to do our compromising more by alternation than in any 
one picture. Representative of the extreme of sheer entertainment 
may be cited, say, “Oswald, the Rabbit”; at the extreme of educa- 
tion an animated cartoon on electrical phenomena. This may seem 
to an idealist rather a mean compromise. No compromise, we feel, 
however, is mean if in the long run it raises standards. We are frank 
with the boys; they know what the show is going to be. Obviously, 
an attempt is made to meet now the level of one age group, now that 
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of another. I may add, in honesty, that Oswald continues still to 
outdraw electricity. 

In a private school it is more difficult to organize and maintain a 
photoplay club than it is in a large high school, for the success of the 
club depends in some measure upon the existence of a group large 
enough to defray expenses and large enough to conduct the ambi- 
tious programs inevitably conceived in the fertile brains of the 
young—such as making a movie of John Buchan’s Greenmanile, as 
suggested last week. Yet much can be done to increase the grasp of 
wherein lies the difference between a photoplay and a ham sandwich 
—unless the club is told that such is its purpose. The sponsor’s job 
is to create original ideas in his young friends and, as a lay member of 
the club, to foster or check with disarming enthusiasm the en- 
thusiasms of other members. 

In one way the private school is in a more advantageous position 
because of its homogeneity. Our Photoplay Club has been grati- 
fyingly responsible in the matter of recommending the movies of the 
coming week by means of the bulletin board. 

In place of offering a utopian picture of what we might like to do 
in the Photoplay Club, let me, rather, quite frankly tell what was 
actually done last year. Though much of it may seem abortive, 
remember that much may be learned through only partial success. 
It is very valuable, of course, to carry a project through to comple- 
tion, and we shall try to do that more often this year, but to force it 
through may sometimes destroy all good to be derived by killing all 
interest. 

Besides the reviewing of coming attractions we ran the projector 
for the noon movies, made a scenario entitled Murder in the Studio, 
scored movies seen on the National Photoplay Club sheets, took 
newsreels of school events, and edited several hundred feet of such 
newsreels. The success of this last venture was, to put it mildly, 
partial. It will be necessary this year to turn the relay race around so 
that the runners may go forward rather than backward. A football 
sequence must be rescued from its niche among the baseball scenes. 
Nevertheless I assert strongly that we learned several important 
lessons from this work—concerning why, for instance, it is well to 
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have the director as editor and the difference between motion in a 
picture and a mere picture of motion. This sort of thing is laboratory 
learning. 

There was one other activity that I thought particularly valuable, 
a real contribution on the part of the club to the school. Each week 
we pasted reviews on cards and kept these on file in the school office. 
Thus, by calling the secretary, parents could have access to critical 
opinion when deciding whether little Willy should be allowed to 
wallow in Passion in Tatters at the local “cinemansion.” And in 
addition we made out a mimeographed sheet, sending it to all 
parents, of pertinent information concerning all review sources— 
bulletins, magazines, newspapers—that we considered worthy. The 
Photoplay Club is not making over the attitudes of the school toward 
movies; it is having more unorganized fun than sound learning; the 
group and the available time are both small—but I am not at all sure 
that some bright grain of sand has not already tickled the oyster. 

The last of our methods of approach to the problem of movies is 
direct classroom work in motion-picture appreciation. It is in this 
field that I feel that small-group education may be expected to show 
results of a particularly high order. Private-school boys can afford 
to go to whatever movies they wish to see; the classes are small; the 
classes are relatively homogeneous. We give, therefore, a six-week 
or two-month unit of work in our English course in this attempt to 
overcome the effects of the movie habit as dope, to multiply the 
sources of enjoyment in movies as valuable experience. 

Last year we tried it out on the tenth grade alone. This year we 
are trying it out on the ninth as well. Next year we shall descend to 
the eighth. All the while we are preparing more material, refining 
procedure, organizing content. And I say with almost smug assur- 
ance that something is beginning to happen. When a parent says 
that Edward bawls her out for going to double features, something is 
happening. When Tom tells Frank that Angelica Lovelight is 
nothing but a clotheshorse, something is happening—and enough is 
happening, we believe, to justify the school in playing upon the high- 
sounding cymbals! 

As a nucleus we use How To Appreciate Motion Pictures, Dr. 
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Dale’s lucid and stimulating text. Together with that we have col- 
lected by now a good deal of loose material which is on file in folders 
under the following heads: shopping, standards, reviewing, tech- 
nical, actors, directors, blurbs, and slugs. Also on file is a card index 
of good references through 1935 of books and articles pertaining to 
the movies. This is for use in research and outside reading. Other 
collateral material is obtained from time to time from the public 
library. Book jackets and publicity stills are secured through the 
courtesy of the publicity department of the public library. 

When we have used all this material on some one aspect among 
the list mentioned a moment ago, the pupils possess at least the 
terminology and the points of view upon which reaction to that 
aspect may be based. And, ladies and gentlemen, they are pushed no 
farther. The rest is left up to what Gilbert Seldes recognizes as 
youth’s surprising ability to discover the fake and to react to the 
powerful and clear. That a certain set of standards appears to 
nestle among the information we have gathered is, to be sure, sug- 
gested. That set is reviewed; individual sets are welcomed—but no 
slightest attempt is made at memorizing any set, no slightest attempt 
is made to force its use. I cannot say too often that the emphasis 
throughout all movie work is this: The more you know about how 
movies work, and about why you prefer one show to another, the 
more you are going to get for your time and money, the more you 
are going to enjoy the movies. That is the sole point of view placed 
before the pupils. Further abstraction, further technical detail fail, 
we believe, to function. 

If there are bad movies a realistic view of the situation suggests 
that their only antidote is good movies. Therapeutics, not surgery, 
is indicated. The school, public or private, can help children to over- 
come the habit of indiscriminate movie attendance by supplying 
information, arousing attitudes, and thus helping to establish habits 
which will enable children to find more sources of interest in the 
movies than they found before. That is all that should be aimed for. 
To summarize, the three mediums that we have found to function in 
bringing about this single aim have been noon movies, a photoplay 
club, and direct classroom study in motion-picture appreciation. 
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PREVIEW PAMPHLETS FOR PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 
WEEKLY 


. The Motion Picture and the Family. Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 


tributors of America, 28 W. Forty-fourth St., New York, N.Y. $1.00 per 
year. 

A little fulsome and cluttered, but informational of school and club activities as 
well as reviews. 


. The Weekly Guide to Selected Pictures. National Board of Review, 70 Fifth 


Ave., New York City. $2.50 per year. 
Advance information on the pictures selected by the review committees of the 
National Board; more data than criticism. 


MONTHLY 


. The News Letter (not preview material). Bureau of Educational Research 


(Room 212, Coll. of Educ.), Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Free. 


Contains comments and news on radio and press as well as on movies from 
social and general points of view. 


. Leading Motion Pictures. Mrs. T. G. Winter, Community Service, Motion 


Picture Producers and Distributors of America, 5504 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. Free. 

Revealing but not rigidly critical; slightly loose designations of group suitability 
included. 


. National Board of Review Magazine. 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. $2.00 


per year. 
Three hundred members of committee select pictures considered worthy, 
grouping as ‘‘Family,”’ ‘‘Mature,”’ ‘“‘Junior.’’ Short but discriminating comment. 


. Out from the Studios. Mrs. A. A. Winter, Community Service, Motion 


Picture Producers and Distributors of America, 5504 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. Free. 

Well in advance exposition on coming releases. The title hints at ‘“‘inside’’ 
flavor of comments; not critical. 


. Selected Motion Pictures. West and East Coast Preview Committees of 


Women’s Clubs; reprinted by the Motion Picture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America, 28 W. Forty-fourth St., New York, N.Y. Free. 

Selections based rather more on ethical than critical grounds. East group sec- 
tion perhaps more discriminating. Both are thorough, if wordy. Group suitability 
included. 


. Books and Films. Ina Roberts and Anthony Belle, 11118 Clifton Blvd., 


Cleveland, Ohio. $1.00 per year. 

Devoted to library-film co-operation, but contains excellent lists of current, 
coming, in-production, and future films and critical comment on a few outstanding 
offerings. 
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OCCASIONAL 


. The New Pictures. Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, 
28 W. Forty-fourth St., New York, N.Y. Free. 
A list of seasonal coming attractions with scenes. High standard of excellence; 
no comment. 
. Selected Films for Children’s Showings. National Board of Review, 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. $0.10. 
A special list published and revised from time to time. Inclusive and liberal. 
. Photoplay Guides. (National Education Association.) Educational and 
Recreational Guides, 125 Lincoln Ave., Newark, N.J. $0.10. 
Excellent study guides to best pictures. Treat film as literature from youth’s 
viewpoint. Comprehensive treatment of production, bibliography, evaluation. 
YEARLY 
. Selected Pictures. National Board of Review, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. $0.25. 
Devoted to short reviews of best current popular films. Audience suitability 
judged. Very inclusive, reasonably discriminating. 


ENGLISH EXAMINATION, FIRST QUARTER, GRADE X 


Answer A, B, and C. Also answer any two among D, E, F, G, and H. 


A (SHOPPING) 


. Name the sources of good information that help decision on whether to see 
a certain motion picture. 

. Write a paragraph using the following as a topic sentence: “I am partly 
responsible for poor pictures.” 


B (DIRECTION) 


. Name five outstanding directors and briefly characterize their work. 
. In your own words list five qualities of a good director. 


C (story) 

. Discuss in a paragraph your reason for preferring an original scenario to the 
adaptation of a stage play (or vice versa). 

. Briefly express your opinions on the following: ‘‘A good motion picture must 
always appeal to a serious mood.”’ 


D (ACTING) 


. List six conditions that must be met if acting is to be good. 
. Discuss natural versus artificial acting. 
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E (REVIEWING) 
1. List the essential topics for discussion in a good review. 
2. Write a paragraph using the following as a topic sentence: ‘“‘Some reviews 
are little more than free advertisements.” 


F (ORGANIZATION) 


1. In outline form indicate the typical organization of a production. 
2. Indicate briefly two desirable changes and your reasons. 


G (CAMERA) 
1. Discuss the relation of the set to the whole production. 
2. Explain the value of each of the following: (a) dissolve, () close-up, (c) soft- 
focus, and (d) tilted angle shot. 


H (SOUND AND COLOR) 


1. Discuss briefly: (a) how much dialogue? (6) how much music? (c) how much 
sound effects? 
2. State two arguments for and two against color productions. 





ADJUSTMENT THROUGH ENGLISH EXPRESSION 
ETHEL MABIE FALK' 


In the basic nature of every individual is a fundamental desire to 
be able to communicate with others through the medium of lan- 
guage. Failure to be able to convey one’s ideas adequately may 
cause excessive self-consciousness, timidity, or sullen taciturnity. 
This impetus to reach others, and to be reached by others, through 
words is to the English teacher what the patient’s desire for health 
is to the doctor—his greatest asset in carrying out his work. His- 
tory and mathematics students may lack a drive to acquire efficiency 
in their subjects, but where is the student who does not want to be 
able to express his ideas to the satisfaction of himself and his fel- 
lows? The desire will hardly be admitted or even realized by the 
student, but it is present, and it should be regarded by the English 
teacher as something to be capitalized. 

Let us accept as an important principle in our teaching the fact 
that articulateness is essential to the happiness of the individual. 

* Consultant in curriculum, public schools, Madison, Wis. This address was deliv- 


ered before the joint meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English and the 
N.E.A. on June 29, 1936, at Portland, Ore. 
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Language is one key to understanding and to happy personal and 
social relations. By “‘language’’ we mean not only the words used 
but the whole process of communication. It includes the tone of 
voice, the facial expression, mannerisms, and the capacity to listen. 
Let us recognize the social and personal advantage to the student of 
being able to meet his daily needs in the use of language. 

Our functions as teachers, in securing that objective, are to create 
situations in which the student will want to speak well; to enable him 
to feel his own power to express himself; and to show him the effect 
of satisfactory communication. 

We should examine some of our current practices in English class 
in the light of those functions. Many of them discourage rather than 
encourage the desire to express. There is our attitude toward criti- 
cism. In many English classes we commend severe, adverse criti- 
cism of the speaker by his classmates. If the class does not ferret 
out every error, the teacher makes a thorough job of it. Only the 
best in the class survive such treatment without discouragement. 
Many take recourse in brief, sterile expression, which they con- 
tribute sullenly when forced to take part. 

There is also our tendency to make each child’s report a solo per- 
formance and to place responsibility upon him alone. We do not 
make students recognize that the success of any talk is the joint 
responsibility of speaker and listener. What the audience hears of 
what the speaker says is the important thing, not merely the words 
that are spoken. In most of our classes we train pupils to talk at, 
not with, others. A predominance of our time is given to expression 
which is prepared in advance and delivered to the class. We have 
given very little attention to training for discussions in which lan- 
guage is the tool of group thinking. 

Another discouraging habit we have is that of placing form and 
mechanical correctness above content in importance. At least, stu- 
dents think we do. If you wish to test your own emphasis, ask your 
class to list in the order of importance the qualities of a good letter, 
a good discussion, or a good report. Unless in some recent lesson 
you have made an effort to correct their impression, you will prob- 
ably find among the first points items of punctuation, capitalization, 
or arrangement. 
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We have also a blind faith in correction as a means to improve- 
ment. We could so easily help the student to avoid his difficulties if 
we gave more time to guiding his preparation of a report and less to 
criticizing his product. We also have a practice of assigning isolated 
theme topics about which the student is to write or talk. Long lists 
of them are printed in books on the teaching of English. In life we 
talk and write about the things we have been thinking and doing for 
some time. Our subjects come out of a background of interest and 
information. They have time to grow and be a part of us before we 
presume to tell others about them. In contrast to that, the type of 
topic that we sometimes dangle before our students as bait for ex- 
pression seems highly artificial and unprovocative. 

Many new English programs recognize the unreality of such prac- 
tices and suggest changes which should produce results in stimulat- 
ing and encouraging expression. Students are doing in class what 
people do in life with language. They have real discussions about 
books instead of the formal book report, the only purpose of which 
is to convince the teacher that the student has read the book. They 
stay with a center of interest long enough for each student to get 
and give real information through reports in his class. Professor 
Robert Pooley in his work at the University of Wisconsin High 
School has sometimes encouraged a “board of experts.’’ Each stu- 
dent undertakes to become better informed than his classmates, if 
possible, on some one topic. When questioned, asked to lead a dis- 
cussion, or review a book on that topic, the student speaks with con- 
fidence, and his audience listens with respect and interest to new 
content well organized and enthusiastically presented. In line with 
this aim of making the student’s language activities real are the pro- 
grams that provide opportunities for the students to interview in- 
formed persons, to make observations and surveys on which they 
report accurately, and to carry on correspondence for their class and 
individual needs. More and more responsibility is being placed upon 
the class as an audience. Students are expected to be sufficiently 
informed to listen intelligently and courteous enough to be atten- 
tive and encouraging to the speaker. 

In striving for our goal of comfortable, effective expression for all 
students, we must recognize that there are great differences in the 
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language characteristics of individuals. We carefully fit different 
styles of shoes to different feet and select different clothes for differ- 
ent personalities, but we usually put all students through the same 
literature and composition courses regardless of the fit. Let us ask 
ourselves what real differences in language ability are. In every 
class we have the following and probably other types: 


There are superior performers who are individual and interesting in their 
expression and who need only opportunity and suggestions. They may need 
also the removal of some of the standardizing, stultifying directions that we 
give: “Use an interesting beginning sentence and a good closing sentence 
which refers to the topic’’ or “Begin your sentences with although, neverthe- 
less, etc.”’ 


. There are other pupils who talk rapidly, with little interest in their listeners 


and with little evidence of clear thinking. They need to be made aware of 
the two-way nature of language—to realize that communication really con- 
sists of what someone understands of what we say and not merely of what we 
say. 


. There are those who can investigate a problem and organize material, but 


who become self-conscious when reporting to a group. For them we must 
remove the fear of a hypercritical audience of classmates and the type of 
teacher whose ear is tuned only for mistakes. 


. There are those who in their home environment acquire only a meager 


vocabulary and usage that is socially unacceptable, so that habits of correct 
and adequate expression are difficult to build. Perhaps a different level of 
achievement must be determined for them. 


. There are those who wish to monopolize the discussion, and who have the 


habit of repeating or completing what others say. They need to be made 
sensitive to the reactions of other people. 


. There are those who have ideas, but who are indifferent to the requirements 


of neatness and correctness of form. They need more motivation than is 
found in the usual English assignment in which the student writes merely to 
prove to the teacher and his competing classmates that he can do it. It is not 
inconceivable that a lively boy may discover situations in which he needs 
and wants to write well. It may be to secure a pamphlet on a subject in 
which he is interested or to make contact with some well-informed person. 
It may be to write up his own experiments or hobbies. At any rate, those 
pupils must be given a drive of their own because they have outgrown the 
superficial motive of pleasing the teacher. 


. There are those who have no feeling for organization of thought, and who, 


consequently, write poor sentences and paragraphs. They need not more 
drill on grammar or sentence exercises but real help with discovering a 
main idea and sticking to it. 
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8. There are those who are imitators, and who are not independent in gathering 
information to share with others. I wonder that there are not more of such 
problems! How can we expect either speaker or audience to be genuine and 
unusual when we ask them all to write and talk on the same topic—and then 
to listen to the product on forty papers! Try listening forty times to even 
the most interesting talk! 


With such variations facing us in every English class we blindly 
and futilely talk of providing for individual differences by “setting 
up minimum essentials in the mechanics of capitalization and punc- 
tuation” or using job sheets. Or we segregate “‘low groups” and drill 
on the so-called fundamentals—usually pages and pages of exercises 
on usage. Those methods are no more effective than patent medi- 
cine cure-alls are for various physical ills. 

A real program which makes an intelligent attempt to provide for 
individual differences will give the shy, well-informed child a chance 
to talk before a small group until he acquires confidence enough to 
talk before the class. It will start out to stimulate interests and build 
a background for the child who has few ideas and an impoverished 
vocabulary. It will challenge the aggressive student who enjoys 
monopolizing by putting him on a difficult individual problem on 
which he must report to the class. It will enable students to handle 
interviews, to work out problems in committees, and to locate their 
own sources of information. It will not inflict upon the pupil who 
seldom hears good English at home a constant diet of usage drill. 
It will assure each pupil some experience in which he knows he can 
succeed at the same time that it encourages him to attempt others 
that he may not handle well but that he needs and undertakes in the 
spirit in which he accepts training in athletics. 

In an attempt to meet some of these problems, in 1932, the teachers 
in the elementary grades of Madison made a study of the pupils 
showing inability to express themselves satisfactorily. Children 
were noted as problems if they were hesitant or embarrassed when- 
ever they were responsible for a report to the class, if they habitually 
monopolized, if they failed to take part in discussion, if they were 
uninterested in their listeners—unconcerned about the need to be 
heard and understood—if they talked in a rambling, unorganized 
way, if they had a tendency not to listen to others, if they were care- 
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less and indifferent about the quality of their written work, etc. At 
that time about 20 per cent of all the pupils in the kindergarten and 
the first six grades were listed as problems needing special consid- 
eration. 

We found the number of children who were timid and unwilling to 
talk twice as large as the number who monopolized. Therefore, we 
concluded that we needed to give our emphasis to stimulating and 
encouraging expression rather than to correcting, condensing, and 
limiting it. 

The problems of inaudible or inarticulate speech habits were at- 
tacked through dramatization, puppet shows, story-telling hours, 
and schoolroom radio-broadcasting programs. In such situations the 
improvement in speech is motivated by the natural desire to be 
heard. 

In some cases the physical condition of the child needed atten- 
tion. We are all aware of the effect of fatigue or illness upon the 
tone of voice and even the clearness with which one thinks and 
speaks. 

The amount of poor listening was considered as an evidence of 
sterility and dulness in the usual language lesson. Rich content was 
introduced. The topics and activities were kept within the experi- 
ence and interests of the children. 

An effort was made to keep the instructional program flexible. It 
was sometimes necessary to let the timid child write his report to 
read to the class. At times, a child had more time for preparation 
than the majority of the class because he seemed to need that time 
in order to produce an acceptable product. Provision was made for 
small group work and for discussion groups or committees to carry 
on an investigation and report to the class. 

In May, 1935, three years later, another survey was made with 
three purposes: (1) to discover what had happened to the pupils who 
had been listed as language problems in 1932, (2) to learn what per- 
centage of all pupils in 1935 showed typical difficulties, and (3) to 
ascertain what types of difficulty were common. 

Of the 911 pupils reported in 1932, many could not be located. 
Forty-five per cent had either left the city, transferred to other 
schools within the city, or were missed in the second survey for some 
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other reason. The high degree of transiency among these children 
with language difficulty leads one to trace some relation between the 
child’s language ability and insecurity or unfamiliarity in his en- 
vironment. We probably can do nothing to reduce the amount of 
transfer, but we can make an effort to orient new pupils in our 
schools instead of trying them out. 

Of the number who were located, 30 per cent were reported as 
improved, while 70 per cent were reported as having the same or 
other types of language difficulty. These difficulties are persistent. 
Even with much effort we had made real progress in only one-third 
of the cases. 

The second part of the survey was the listing again of all problem 
cases with their special types of difficulty. From 17 to 19 per cent 
of all our pupils were reported. It is hard to say whether this means 
that we had made little progress in our general program of person- 
ality adjustment and language or whether it means that, after three 
years of effort, teachers were more sensitive to the difficulties and 
better able to identify pupils who had them. Probably the per- 
sistently high percentage was an evidence of both. 

Again, as in 1932, there was more evidence of timidity, insecurity, 
and inadequacy than of carelessness and aggressiveness. At every 
grade level the difficulties reported most frequently were (1) hesitant 
and embarrassed manner in reporting to a group and (2) failure to 
volunteer ideas or to take part in discussion unless called upon. The 
proportion who show a tendency not to listen is not so great as in the 
1932 survey. That result we may probably credit to our program 
of real and normal language experiences—much discussion and con- 
versation, many opportunities for interviews and for using language 
in a social way—and to a shifting of emphasis from speaker responsi- 
bility to audience responsibility. 

You may say, with perfect fairness, that surveys of this sort and 
the corrective work are at best only emergency measures. That is 
true. If awareness of our failures does not make us examine our 
procedures and attempt to prevent such difficulties in the future, 
it is effort wasted except for the few individual pupils who have been 
the subjects of remedial care and who find adjustment easier as a 
result of it. Many people are amazed that such problems should be 
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considered as an aspect of English teaching. That significant study 
of Dr. John Mantle Clapp’ which the Council published in 1926 re- 
veals surprise on the part of people in general that social and per- 
sonality adjustment have any relation to English. Gradually, how- 
ever, we teachers will face the fact that we have been dealing with 
symptoms and not with causes and that we have been creating some 
problems as fast as we have been correcting others. 

Thorough, impersonal, but understanding study of each pupil is 
the basis of a sound program of English teaching that will prevent 
these problems. However, if we stop with that, we are merely im- 
pertinent, high-level gossips. The adjustment of our teaching pro- 
grams to the needs of those pupils is the only justification for the 
intrusion of the case study into the privacy of the individual. This 
flexible program must have many types of expression, so that all 
children will find some in which they can be successful. It must give 
opportunity for guided choice of topics and activities. By including 
many small-group and individual activities it must challenge chil- 
dren with special capacities. By emphasizing preparation it should 
give assurance to timid children. By substituting assistance with 
preparation for correction after expression it can improve achieve- 
ment and assure the satisfaction that comes from work well done. 

We should aim at the democratic ideal in the teaching of English. 
No field is better suited to the development of individual ideas in 
harmony with the good of a social group. We can give pupils equal- 
ity of opportunity to have ideas and to express them. We can show 
them the direct consequences of their use of language upon the 
attitudes and responses of their fellows. We can encourage a feeling 
of responsibility for the effective use of their privilege of expression. 

‘John Mantle Clapp, The Place of English in American Life. Chicago: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1926. 
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LESS LYRIC POETRY 
MARJORIE G. RULE" 


For many years as I have presented nineteenth-century lyric 
poetry to high-school Seniors I have been increasingly conscious 
that something was wrong. An analysis of my methods failed to 
solve the problem. As new classes came and went, the feeling per- 
sisted. In desperation I found myself feigning a false enthusiasm to 
equalize the lethargy of my classes. I caught myself pretending an 
interest that I could not sincerely feel, probably because I was not 
sharing it. I foresaw the hour when I would resort to bullying my 
victims into admissions which they would neither feel nor under- 
stand. 

Appreciating the honesty and candor of adolescents, I decided to 
invite criticism. Accordingly, I asked two groups totaling eighty pu- 
pils who had just completed the study of lyric poetry under about 
ten different teachers to write briefly and frankly on the subjects 
“Why I Like Lyric Poetry” or “Why I Do Not.” 

The responses were swift and sure. Seventy-six per cent wrote on 
the negative theme. The criticism, falling under three headings, is 
interesting. 

Only 17 per cent of the blame is placed on the teachers’ presenta- 
tion. Seventy-one per cent is leveled at the subject matter, and the 
remaining 12 per cent at the vocabulary (memorization was not a 
major complaint). Here are some of their naive remarks on presen- 
tation: 

It is my contention that the teacher was not very enthusiastic about it and 
handed it out as if it were a matter of routine. 

The teacher tried to impress us too much with her views and meanings. She 
was too free with her own opinions and not very liberal with the reactions of her 
class. 

Perhaps if there had been a little life in the teacher there would have been a 
little life in the poems. Her voice was monotonous and she insisted on reading to 
us. 

t Miss Rule, a teacher of English in the Lindblom High School, Chicago, originally 
submitted this paper as a report for a graduate class in Northwestern University. 
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When I had this subject the teacher was very unusual. To understand her 
you had to be a mystic personality with a vision far beyond what a high-school 
student has. 

I didn’t like the teacher’s method of teaching it, because if she liked one par- 
ticular place better than another she would sort of linger on that place too long 
to suit the class. 

The teacher’s presentation made me tired of it. When left alone to read it I 
found much to think about and thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Under the heading “Vocabulary” I have chosen the following 
representative comments: 

It seems to me the poet is trying to see how many flowery words he can use 
without meaning anything. 

I do not see any sense in using twenty words to say what you can in eight. 

The speech and spelling of the poets was very much different from now. 
Every three or four lines one must look on the bottom of the page for explana- 
tions of some word only a poet could think of. 


The authors wrote in such language and one with not much imagination 
would see no sense in reading it. 


There were too many tricky phrases and big words in it. 

This type of poetry takes too many words to describe one thought. 

For a person who has a small vocabulary he would probably have to read the 
poem three or four times and then not get anything out of it. 

The remarks on subject matter were more general: 

Except for Burns, the others seem sort of dry to me. 

The subjects are too abstract and sometimes they seem almost silly [‘‘Ode 
to a Grecian Urn’’]. 

If they dealt with things of interest to us they might be better liked. 

It was too cut and dried. It lacked excitement. 


Since it was long before my time it did not bring such people as we have now 
days to life. Modern people are interested in modern things. 


It was too complicated and hard to understand. 
I think it was silly to write poetry to things like wind, cloud, etc. 
They dwell on subjects that have no interest for me. 


I do not like lyric poetry because it is old-fashioned, long, dull, and hard to 
understand. 

I guess no one could make much sense out of them if the teacher had not 
discussed them thoroughly. 
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I think it is more for older people to read when they have learned all of the 
elementary points of education. Lyric poetry does not prepare you for life, 
but helps you to enjoy and lead a happier life. 


These reflections, while amusing or embarrassing, were not es- 
pecially helpful. They supported my original contention that the 
course of study needed revising. However, I saw no point in renew- 
ing a lone battle. 

The comments on presentation revealed the teacher trying to re- 
lieve the first difficulty—and blundering into a second. In making 
the theme intelligible she was rated “boring,’’ “opinionated,” and 
“tyrannical.’’ A vicious circle as it were! 

The criticism of the vocabulary is, of course, a reiteration of what 
all teachers know too well—a subject too large to be handled in this 
connection. 

On looking over the comments of the 24 per cent who wrote in 
defense of lyric poetry, it is interesting to note that frequently they 
gave the same reasons as those given on the negative side, with a 
reverse conclusion, i.e., ““The teachers saved the day by explaining 
her idea of the poem.” “Our teacher told us such interesting things 
about the poems and the poets that we couldn’t help but like it.”’ 

Curious to see whether the reactions of eighty were representative, 
a university class issued a questionnaire on poetry preference to 
three hundred high-school students. Of the seven types listed, lyric 
poetry ranked lowest. The inconsistency and possible unreliability 
of student-expression was apparently revealed when this large group 
listed among its favorite poems an overwhelming number of lyrics. 
I say “apparently” because, upon scanning their favorites, I found 
that while the poems were lyrics all right, the subject matter was 
quite different from that offered in the required course. They were 
less personal, more practical, and, of course, much simpler in vocabu- 
lary and form. “The House by the Side of the Road,” “Reces- 
sional,”’ “Little Boy Blue,” “If,’’ and “O Captain! My Captain” 
were among these. 

After musing over their favorites for some time, I began to formu- 
late some ideas of my own. No, the young critics had been neither 
inconsistent nor unreliable. The modern youth knows what he wants 
without knowing why. I now made it my business to attempt to 
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supply the answer to why he did not like lyric poetry in general. 
Here are my conclusions: 

In teaching the lyric, we emphasize three outstanding character- 
istics: it is intensely introspective, highly rhythmical, and frequent- 
ly retrospective. These are the clues leading to my solution, I be- 
lieve. Are not many lyrics too often concerned with things too inti- 
mate, too personal, to appeal to a mixed group of forty adolescents? 
Would a well-bred, intelligent adult care to discuss his first love or 
a great tragedy, or any intimate experience, before a group of forty 
indifferent and, possibly, uncongenial classmates? The answer is too 
obvious to debate. Why, then, do we expect the awkward, inex- 
perienced adolescent, teeming with conflicting emotions, to discuss 
with either interest or assurance a poet’s cry of despair for a “Lucy” 
who is no more or a “Mary asleep by the murmuring stream’’? 

Nor is the practical-minded adolescent either sincere or under- 
standing when he chants, “The world is too much with us.”’ It is the 
world he wants, the very ‘“‘getting and spending” Wordsworth de- 
plores. More to his liking are Byron’s stirring lines, “I stood in 
Venice on the Bridge of Sighs.’”? He feels himself an actor at a 
dramatic moment, visualizing the grandeur, the glamour, and the 
romance about him. Here is a feeling he would like to experience in 
reality. 

While to some the lilt of the lines or the ripple of the rhythm is 
enough, we are frequently reminded that rhythm is innate and not 
to be acquired. We have only to watch the struggle of a would-be 
dancer, to follow him through a siege of patient, faithful practice, 
to realize that though in the end he may develop some control over 
his unruly legs and clumsy torso, the name for it is not dancing, for 
his motions are mechanical and not rhythmical. Yet he is not more 
pathetic than the lumbering lout who labors through a line of lyric 
poetry and drops exhausted, confused, and distressed at the end of 
the ordeal. A desultory study of poetry will only increase the agony. 

Retrospection is an adult habit. It is only after some years of liv- 
ing that one can look back, recalling vividly, perhaps, the critical 
movements in life or, perhaps, like Wordsworth recalling in the 
tranquillity certain early emotions. 

Youth looks ahead with anxious, expectant eyes. He lives in the 
present for the future. He is bored, intolerant of the past except for 
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the heroes he may worship. To him the most abominable words are 
‘“‘When I was your age... .. ”” His life lies before him. He has only 
contempt for the old “fossils” who would block his way with un- 
solicited advice or outworn comparisons. Is it not easy, then, to 
understand why the average high-school student feels no real kinship 
with poets long dead and with their lamenting or rejoicing expressed 
in elegies and odes? 

The problem we as teachers have to face is how to develop an ap- 
preciation of poetry without sacrificing the honesty and enthusiasm 
of the pupil. There seem to be several courses open to us. One is to 
choose simpler, less personal lyrics such as those listed by the pupils 
themselves. To some teachers it would seem almost sacrilegious to 
discard the traditional selections from Wordsworth, Keats, and 
Shelley. Some would protest that college requirements demand their 
continuance. Doesn’t it seem more important that the large group 
that does not go to college should be considered? To finish formal 
schooling with a genuine understanding and respect for poetry 
would be a real accomplishment for this large average group. The 
other group could be prepared in special classes. 

Another solution would be to substitute narrative poetry. Their 
delight and readier comprehension of this type would doubtless 
create a more receptive attitude toward other forms. 

The ideal way probably would be to offer a wide choice of various 
types, allowing them to make their own discoveries and decisions. 
This method obviously requires unusual skill and wisdom. If the 
result were selective judgment, initiative, the confidence of under- 
standing—all resulting in the pupils’ real pleasure in poetry—no 
effort on the teacher’s part could be called too great. 

In conclusion I quote Lord Dunsany’s suggestive words: 

What is it to hate poetry? It is to have no little dreams and fancies, no holy 
memories of golden days, to be unmoved by serene midsummer evenings or 
dawn over wild lands, singing or sunshine, little tales told by the fire a long while 
since, glow-worms and briar rose; for of all these things and more is poetry 
made. It is to be cut off forever from the fellowship of great men that are gone: 
to see men and women without their halos and the world without its glory; to 
miss the meaning lurking behind the common things, like elves hiding in flowers; 


it is to beat one’s hands all day against the gates of Fairyland and to find that 
they are shut and the country empty and its kings gone hence. 
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NEW OCCASIONS TEACH NEW DUTIES: 


The history of the National Council has been recorded by a special 
anniversary committee and will be placed in your hands. Instead of 
dwelling on the past, therefore, let us look rather to the future. 

Undoubtedly there has been great improvement in the English work 
of the schools since 1911. Individual differences are more adequately pro- 
vided for. Materials in use are better suited to the pupils and teaching 
is less formal. The means used for appraising growth more nearly harmo- 
nize with defensible aims and objectives; they are, moreover, less subjec- 
tive and unreliable. Most important of all, it is slowly coming to be 
recognized that a course of instruction in English alone will not equip 
young people for the language needs of life. The program of the school 
as a whole must be organized with this end in view. 

This would be true if attainment in English were merely technical. 
Theory, instruction, and drill can never take the place of dynamic ex- 
perience—experience with so much of reality and moving power as to 
make distinct and permanent changes in behavior. The most wasteful 
feature of our current practice, I think, is the continued dominance of the 
recitation. ‘“Take this book,” says the teacher, “and learn the lesson I 
assign. At ten o’clock tomorrow I will question you on it and after a 
suitable interval you will be examined.”’ Many teachers, of course, es- 
pecially in the elementary schools, have broken away from this formal 
regime, but the vast majority still follow it. A recent attempt to find 
progressive teaching in high schools in the vicinity of New York ended in 
almost complete failure. The high-school principals were asked to name 
their best teachers and these, it turned out, conducted recitations of the 
time-honored sort. The academic mind, like the military mind, is not 
easy to change. It is as difficult to get an idea out of it as it is to get one in. 

A recent survey of the social situation and the possibility of improve- 

* Condensed from an address delivered on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English, at Boston, Mass., 


November 27, 1936. The author, chief of the founders of the National Council, is pro- 
fessor emeritus of education at Teachers College, Columbia University, and editor of 


Educational Method. 
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ment in language instruction in relation to it includes the following state- 
ment: “An ever more complex social order scientifically implemented re- 
quires continually a more extensive and a more adequate command of the 
tools of thinking, expression and interpretation.” This is certainly true. 
It should be recognized, however, that “command of the tools” is not 
enough. There must be such interests as will determine their use in behalf 
of a better society. One reason to explain why comparatively few of our 
people will read Walter Lippmann’s current articles on social and eco- 
nomic issues in the Adlantic Monthly is sheer inability. A better reason, 
however, is lack of interest. 

The schools and colleges are largely to blame for this. Neither in the 
social sciences nor in English has there been a persistent attempt to culti- 
vate the habit of reading widely the serious writing of the time. English 
courses have stressed belles-lettres, with emphasis on literary art and choice 
of British rather than American authors. We have cared more about 
techniques than about ideas. This is evidenced by the long-continued use 
of Burke’s On Conciliation, which lends itself to elaborate rhetorical 
analysis, instead of Lowell’s Democracy or Emerson’s Fortune of the Re- 
public, either of which is a better selection for cultivating American ideals. 

The fact is that the struggle for democracy is before us not behind. 
Whether an urbanized, mechanized, material civilization, with a babel of 
tongues used by a welter of nationalities, can maintain itself as a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people remains to be seen. 
Education alone can determine. Larger numbers must attain to civic in- 
telligence and a true civic consciousness if democracy is to win. If they 
do not, the coming of the man on horseback is only a question of time. 
This is the new occasion that should teach new duties to English teachers. 
The National Council is challenged with a responsibility for leadership 
even greater today than when it came into being twenty-five years ago. 

James F. Hosic 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 





A STUDENT FORUM 


In the four classes of Senior English, first semester, the students had 
reviewed parliamentary procedure and were having two-man debates, 
followed by open-forum discussion. It was evident that class activities 
might lead to something outside, although the school had no debating 
organization. At about the same time the teacher was asked to provide 
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an assembly program; she suggested in each class the idea of holding a 
student forum for the whole senior high school and met with a favor- 
able response. Twenty-two students reported after school to form a steer- 
ing committee. 

From the start, both students and teacher realized that, although a 
forum might be relatively easy in a class of thirty, in an assembly of four 
hundred, all new to the idea except the Seniors, it could succeed only if 
conducted in such a way that the attitude of the underclassmen was one 
of lively yet dignified participation. With such an understanding the 
committee planned. 

Eight topics for discussion were quickly listed on the board. A vote 
showed that the most popular were three of purely local interest. Some of 
the students and the teacher regretted that at least one topic of wider 
interest did not receive more votes but decided not to try to change the 
minds of the majority, considering the experimental nature of the pro- 
gram. As the three topics chosen had been discussed in class and more or 
less generally by students outside of class, the committee decided to plan 
for discussion of all three in case the audience failed to offer its ideas. The 
topics were (in the order finally determined upon): (1) Should we have a 
blanket tax to finance school activities, such as the school paper and the 
athletic association? (2) Should we have a covered walk between our two 
buildings? (3) Should our school day be one continuous session? 

The framework of the program called for a general chairman to explain 
the nature of forums, this one in particular; a subchairman to introduce 
each topic; and four speakers on each topic to present a symposium of 
ideas from different standpoints. For instance, the speakers on ‘“Con- 
tinuous Session” were to represent the parents, the students, the school 
administrators, and the teachers. As the speeches were to be prepared 
within a few days, no time limit was set for any speech, but the entire 
topic was not to be allowed to consume more than twenty minutes. It so 
happened that the general chairman and two subchairmen were chosen by 
the steering committee from their number; the third subchairman was 
another Senior. The speakers on each topic—two Seniors, a Junior, and a 
Sophomore—were to be chosen and briefly coached by the chairmen. 

Two more meetings were held after school for conferences between the 
teacher and the chairmen and among the speakers. In each class about 
half a period was given to the discussion of practicalities and of the right 
spirit in which to conduct a forum. The Seniors were made to feel that 
they should assume leadership for observing parliamentary procedure and 
for offering discussion from the floor when the time came. 

During the assembly the sixteen students in charge sat continuously 
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on the platform. The general chairman fortunately gave a clear and dig- 
nified explanation of the coming program, as did each subchairman of his 
own topic. The speakers used brief notes and in most cases took more time 
than might have been expected. After each set of speakers had finished 
there was a short pause, which happily was relieved after a few seconds by 
a speaker from the floor. It is evident, however, that a forty-five-minute 
period was inadequate for much free discussion, especially as both the 
regular speakers and the volunteers chose to set forth their ideas at some 
length. The bell rang with everyone primed for a lively discussion of the 
third topic. 

As assembly came the first period, each Senior English class was able to 
discuss the forum that very day. The students were enthusiastic; the 
teacher asked them to be equally frank. Accordingly, they voiced the 
following adverse criticisms (which are already obvious): There had been 
too many topics and speakers; there had not been enough time given 
beforehand for each speaker to prepare a clear-cut discussion of his own 
angle of his topic, or, during the program, for speaking from the floor. On 
the other hand, the Seniors agreed that the forum had shown that such an 
activity was worth having in that it gave students, especially lowerclass- 
men, increased confidence in speaking before an audience, and that it was 
a new way to get acquainted and to develop real school spirit. The teacher 
had noted during the program that the audience was quietly attentive, 
observant of parliamentary rules, and that interest was primarily centered 
on the topic under discussion rather than on any student who happened to 
be “starring” at the moment. Along with these criticisms came sugges- 
tions for growth, namely, that applause should be eliminated (it actually 
was during this program after one or two outbreaks, by a note sent in a 
roundabout way by the teacher—to save time); that a whole period might 
well be given to one topic, or at least that the most important topic should 
be dealt with fully first, with others in reserve if time permitted; that all 
students should be encouraged to bring in topics which might be posted on 
the bulletin board for the better information of all students; that it was 
desirable to have all three senior-high classes represented on a program 
(as on this one); and that a standing committee on student forums might 
well exist to plan for meetings in assembly several times during the year. 

Much to the teacher’s regret, the assembly schedule has not yet per- 
mitted the repetition of such a meeting, but when it does, everyone 
concerned will have something by which to plan and to gauge its value. 

HILpA E. STREETER 


PENN YAN ACADEMY 
PENN YAN, NEW YORK 
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SOPHOMORES CAN WRITE BOOKS 


Once in a while one finds a writing project that appeals to an entire 
group. The fascinating events of 1936 furnished material for a six weeks’ 
adventure in composition that seems to have succeeded better than any 
other I have tried. 

When the Sophomores of our school first heard on December 8 that I 
actually wanted them to write a book, they looked amazed. After the 
first gasp, however, they accepted my evaluation of their ability and 
responded eagerly. The first day we were able to have on the board a 
tentative outline of chapter headings: “The Spanish Revolution,” “‘The 


Ethiopian War,” “The Pan-American Peace Conference,” ““The Olym- 
pics,” “A King’s Romance,” ‘fA Great Election,” “A Year’s Progress in 
Science,” “Youth Movements,” “Biographies of Great Men,” and 


“National Building and Reconstruction Projects.” 

The one hundred and sixteen Sophomores organized themselves into 
committees, each one responsible for finding all possible material on 
certain subjects. These committees worked busily for three weeks. The 
English room became a storehouse for 1936 magazines and pamphlets. 
Many students got their first glimpse of the inside of such periodicals as 
Time, Review of Reviews, Current History, etc. There was no formal class 
work during this time. Groups discussed what they had read, and in- 
dividuals quietly read articles or made notes, which the chairmen col- 
lected and gave to the class secretary for safekeeping. Now and then 
someone gave an oral report; one boy gave an excellent talk on the Olym- 
pic games. 

After two and one-half weeks they were ready for panel discussions, 
each committee in conversational manner talking about its subject before 
the class. In order to insure ready discussion, each person prepared before- 
hand questions he would like to have asked of him and handed these out 
to other members of the committee. In almost every case, however, the 
ball rolled easily with few such artificial prods, and in almost every dis- 
cussion the listening class wanted to be able to take part. 

After the holidays the writing began in real earnest. Each day an out- 
line of a different chapter appeared on the board. After taking a little 
time to make suggestions about what should and should not be included, 
the students began to write. As fast as they completed a unit I corrected 
their work and handed it back to them for final writing. At the end of the 
project each had a complete book. A good paper on each subject I kept 
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for a classbook, and as there were many subpoints under some chapter 
headings, many pupils have a part in that. 

I considered this a successful project because every kind of English 
activity was used—reading, writing, library work, group and individual 
work, and oral expression for individuals and for groups. Above all, since 
the children saw a purpose in their writing, they were busy and happy. 
They seem to be proud of their books. One boy, a “D”’ student before, 
tells me that he is making a present of his book to his uncle. Another boy 
said that since he now knew the difference between Loyalists and Royal- 
ists and Leftists and Rightists, he believed he would just go on reading 
until the Spanish War was over. I can find it in my heart to hope that 
1937 is an eventful year in order that a similar undertaking can interest 


us next year. 
AGNES BALLANTYNE 
CENTRAL H1GH SCHOOL 
XENIA, OHIO 





THE CHORAL VERSE SPEAKING CHOIR 
The latest development—the speaking choir.—N.B.C. Bulletin 


Spin, Lassie, Spin, 
An even thread and thin. 


“T’ll admit it’s catchy,” said the gym. teacher. “But what is it all 
about?” 

“T believe I can tell you,” I said. ““You see, we’ve been studying that in 
English class.” 

The gym. students had unceremoniously organized themselves in the 
combined locker- and shower-room and were saying the work-lilt together 
while dressing. We had started the study of “Spin, Lassie, Spin” the 
previous week as an example of unison work in reading, using the con- 
tinuous repetition of the word “spin” as background. Thus, the students 
took it up and were saying it whenever a group of them was together. 

After this meager introduction of choric speaking to a few of the pupils, 
I called for volunteers from the entire school for a choral group to meet 
regularly once a week after school. By having the group meet after school 
I was quite certain that only those pupils who were really interested would 
join. At the first meeting there were about twenty-five students present, 
but the group gradually increased until it reached its present number of 
some fifty students out of a school of four hundred students. 
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They had had no training either in vocal agility or control or in the oral 
interpretation of poetry. In approaching this problem the generous sug- 
gestions and references furnished by Mrs. G. M. Corp, of the University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division, were of great help. Also, I found a back- 
ground of speech training almost indispensable for the task. After vocal 
exercises on the vowels in different group and time frequencies, and on 
word groups for clarity and precision in the enunciation of consonants, I 
divided the group into light and dark voices after hearing each person 
read a few lines individually. 

Different variations of “Spin, Lassie, Spin,” suggested by students, 
were tried: simple unison; unison with “spin” background; and the 
refrains said by the chorus with a soloist or special chorus of boys saying 
the lines supposedly addressed to the spinner. Thus, from this beginning 
with a work-lilt, with the rhythm based upon the movement of the 
spinning wheel, we gradually progressed to refrain work, to antiphonal 
(one side answering the other), and finally to the unison work with solos. 

Finally, we decided that the choir could present a few numbers on the 
Christmas program. In order to bring about uniformity of appearance 
the students wore the black glee-club robes with white collars and sleeve- 
edging; this added to the impressiveness of the group. We decided to 
appeal to the eye as well as the ear by using a double cathedral window in 
the center-back of the stage (made out of varicolored tissue paper and 
illuminated from behind by an adjustable spotlight). A gray cyclorama 
curtain was used as background. Since some of the students, the younger 
ones especially, did not know the selections perfectly, the poems for each 
student were stapled into a folded piece of black construction paper de- 
signed to represent hymnals. During the performance the position of the 
choir was changed; the seventh-graders entered during the first piece; a 
semicircular arrangement was used on the second number; on the third 
selection the group formation more nearly resembled a V-shape, with one 
girl, the short solo part, standing on the top of the platform just in front 
of the centered beam of the spotlight; in the last number the group was 
divided into three choruses, the group that was telling the story being in 
the center with the two antiphonal groups placed on either side. 

I plan to use a similar background and a like variation of arrangements 
for an Easter program. It was very gratifying to find that the choir has 
increased since the program, although performances before the public do 
not constitute one of the main aims of the choir. 

If asked what the aims and values of such a group activity are, I should 
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say that among the first values is the increased appreciation for an enjoy- 
ment of poetry. With the increased flexibility of the voice comes the need 
of knowing what inflections are demanded by different moods and mean- 
ings of poems. Then, too, in groups such as this, many a student who 
would not feel competent to read poetry to a group alone derives a great 
deal of pleasure; and some students have gained the self-confidence which 
they formerly lacked. Interchange of ideas concerning meanings and 
thoughts in poems lead to many interesting and valuable discussions. 

But, as in all things, there are difficulties. Pupils will take the easiest 
way out, which, in choral reading, leads to “‘sing-song.”’ I have found that 
this can often by counteracted by having two students with different 
points of view read the poem, discuss it briefly, and then re-read it with as 
much meaning as possible. Although individual interpretations must be 
sacrificed to some extent to the group conception, it is necessary that each 
student think each sentence. 

In presenting choral reading programs I think it is wise to keep the 
need of variety in mind: variety of material, variety in the positions of 
the choir, variety in the arrangements of the materials, and variety in 


interpretation. 
Dorotuy J. LYNE 
WaupPuN HIGH SCHOOL 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 





“DISARM THE HEARTS, FOR THAT IS PEACE” 


A peace-inoculating experience for high-school pupils is appropriate at 
any time, but it is particularly so during the first part of November. We 
began such a project in our Grade XII English classes nearly three weeks 
before Armistice Day. The purpose of the experience was to give definite 
consideration to the problem of war prevention by first building up an 
emotional background for it. In addition to the objective of enriching the 
emotions concerning this topic, we had that objective of seeking and using 
factual information wherever possible. 

To begin with, we discussed the profound question, ‘‘What is life for?” 
Ideas contributed were varied: “‘to live comfortably”; ‘‘to prepare for 
death and life hereafter’’; “‘to enjoy one’s self”; “‘ “To do justly, to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with thy God’ ”’; ‘“‘to help make the world a 
better place to live in”; “to express one’s individuality”’; etc. 

We enjoyed Kipling’s “When Earth’s Last Picture Is Painted.” 
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Wouldn’t life be happier if there were greater possibilities on earth for 
people to do the things they inherently yearn to do—to express their 
inner and noble personalities? What about the “right to live’? Ruskin’s 
essay on “The Mystery of Life and Its Arts” was excellent material and 
prompted an interesting discussion on competition and its follies, and on 
what people, after all, want out of life. Ruskin’s conclusion was summed 
up by reading the complete chapter of I Corinthians, chapter 13. 

“Gunga Din,” “The Ballad of the East and West,” and “In Christ 
There Is No East nor West”’ presented experience in recognizing nobility 
and worth in people of different races and stations in life. 

We analyzed our opinions of people of other countries and of other 
interests. As the list was given of about twenty-five nationality and 
occupation groups, the pupils recorded their immediate reactions in each 
instance as pleasant, unpleasant, or indifferent. Discussion of reasons for 
the different feelings brought to light prejudices and many opinions based 
on very slight knowledge of people as a whole. We talked about the worth 
of certain people’s contributions to civilization and to society of today. 
Charles Lamb’s statement, “‘We do not hate those whom we really know,” 
was considered. 

For a little experience in meeting people of other countries the classes 
entered upon a quest of finding materials in the library that would intro- 
duce them to more information on some group of people slightly known. 
It was made clear that no one book or author could tell the whole truth 
about a nationality or an occupation group, but that an authentic book 
could open the door to a somewhat fuller appreciation of strangers. Books 
from the International Mind Alcove and books of travel were in great 
demand. Books of fiction and short stories contributed avenues of under- 
standing. During this reading project these questions were kept in mind: 
What qualities of these people does this book or selection make clear to 
me? How will I judge these qualities? 

Causes of war and plans for peace were discussed, using information in 
this year’s Armistice Day number of Scholastic (Vol. XXIX, No. 8) asa 
basis. Further reading on these topics required for some of the social- 
science studies augmented the interchange of ideas. 

To present a vivid, realistic picture of war and its effects Sheriff’s 
Journey's End was read to the English classes. They listened to it with 
intense interest. At the conclusion they expressed their reactions to the 
story. Some said, in effect: “I didn’t want it to end that way. I wanted 
Stanhope to go back home, to get his nerves strong again, and to marry 
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Raleigh’s sister. I didn’t want Raleigh to die.” Others said: “It was 
better so. Stanhope was too far gone to be able to come back to his ideals 
of life.”’ ““‘War is like that. Many people wanted their loved ones back— 
and couldn’t have them.” “Stanhope and Raleigh should have had the 
chance to live for their country. They were decent men!” 

To stress the desirability—the crying need—of “another way” to settle 
national and international disputes, we memorized the ideal Armistice 
Day poem, beginning, ‘Because you would not think we had to die!” 
(I do not know the author.) 

With this background built up for organized expression on the problem 
of peace, the members of the classes were asked to present their formulas 
for peace or to discuss some impressive phase of war prevention. Some 
gave well-organized talks; others wrote essays and orations (!) on the 
subject. Though the expression was imperfect and the ideas often rather 
undeveloped, this particular unit proved greatly worth while, for feelings 
had been aroused, source materials delved into, and some rather definite 
thinking and expressing had been encouraged on this serious, youth- 
affecting problem of peace. 

ALIcE L. PEARSON 
SENIOR HicH SCHOOL 
STAMBAUGH, MICHIGAN 





THE INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY 


For those English teachers whose students arise from a reading of 
“The Intimations of Immortality” with the firm conviction that Words- 
worth “is a dope who is cracked about the woods and flowers and who 
thinks that babies come from heaven’’—something of a cross between a 
senile Boy Scout and a “holy roller,”’ the following may prove helpful. 

One method of presenting ‘“The Intimations of Immortality”’ is to read 
it to the class in a hushed, oratorical manner and then conclude by remark- 
ing solemnly that there is more here than meets the eye. This may 
anesthetize a few gullible and emotional souls in the class, but the majority 
will only be further strengthened in their conviction that poetry is some- 
thing unintelligible and esoteric which a small group of abnormal people 
inexplicably learn to like. Young students are the first to realize that a 
melodious reading voice is no substitute for intellectual honesty. English, 
perhaps more than any other subject, suffers from excessive dogmatism 
that ignores difficulties. On the other hand, a truly thorough analysis of 
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“The Intimations of Immortality” gives rise to philosophical problems 
that are incomprehensible to seventeen-year-olds, even if there were time 
in which to attempt explanations. So long as the high-school teacher is 
saddled with the job of presenting to students who are woefully unequal in 
ability, interests, and aims, in one or two semesters, material drawn from 
twelve hundred years of English literature, compromises are necessary. 
Such a compromise is the following method. 

The ode was first read orally by a good student who had been fore- 
warned. By having a student read rather than the teacher, the ‘““he-men”’ 
in class are subtly led to believe that poetry is not so other-worldly and 
abnormal as they had supposed. Next, the class and teacher worked out 
a prose paraphrase which, while not ignoring abstruse implications, 
overemphasized Wordsworth’s distinction between the honesty, sincerity, 
and unconventional sensitiveness of children, and the hypocrisy and 
callous conventionality of custom-bound adults. The doctrine of pre- 
existence and the seeming denial of all intellectual discipline in the 
designation of kindergartners as philosophers were explained away as 
heightened and metaphorical language. That is to say, children are so 
penetratingly honest that they seem almost to be philosophers or to have 
come from a divine place. So much the dullest may be led to understand, 
particularly when it is illustrated by a recital of unconventional (and so 
clever) sayings of younger brothers and sisters, or, perhaps better yet, by 
reading a passage from Around the World in Eleven Years. Finally, to 
bring this conception—that children by imitating adults with ironic 
industry lose something valuable—into connection with everyday living, 
and to furnish a natural motivation for much-needed composition, the 
students were asked to report in writing a specific example of adult 
hypocrisy. The memorable phrase that Matthew Arnold coined to express 
his opinion of America, “the grand name without the grand thing,” was 
suggested as a title for the composition. To help block irrelevancies and 
to ease the burden of correcting, a maximum length of one hundred words 
was set. 

The results were lively and worth while. Among the examples of ‘the 
grand name without the grand thing” which were reported were: the 
Harvard man who got by on his alma mater’s reputation; courses in 
literature in which dates, names, and titles are overemphasized at the 
expense of understanding and appreciation; school-board members who 
imposed on teachers another and stricter pattern of conduct than their 
own; women who belonged to clubs that professed to be centers of civic 
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uplift but were actually hotbeds of gossip; loud-mouthed athletic heroes; 

movie stars; international treaties; American freedom of speech; war-time 

patriotism; Senior class meetings; and, of course, modern advertising. 
LEONARD F. DEAN 


Mount CLEMENS HiGH SCHOOL 
Mount CLEMENS, MICHIGAN 


TO SARA TEASDALE’ 
ADA LEFKOWITH 


“Tt is the things we have that go.” 
You with so much, how could you know 
The hungriness of empty years, 
The barrenness of unshed tears? 


“T lived and loved and lost,” you say, 
Ah, but you had your fruitful day; 
Yours was the ecstasy, the gleam, 
But what of us who only dream? 


It is the things we've had that live. 

There is little warmth that a dream can give. 
What if your life had held no spring? 

What if you'd never learned to sing? 


1 An answer to Teasdale’s ‘‘Wisdom.”’ 














USAGE COUNSEL 


POINTS AT ISSUE 


Double usage and obsolescent expressions serve a useful purpose in 
calling attention to the important truth that English, as a living and 
lively language, is in constant change. Witness the following letters, the 
first from Miss Doris A. Simpson, teacher of English in Beverly, Ohio; 
the second from Miss Dorothy Kelly, of the English department in the 
high school at Elkhart, Indiana: 

I would like to know if it is correct to use the expressions, “‘anybody’s else’ 
and ‘‘somebody’s else,’’ and similar terms. 

We are involved in an intense argument as to ‘‘someone else’s”’ versus “‘some- 
one’s else.’’ Can you give us some help? Of course, we prefer usage to absolute 


J 


accuracy. 


When I was in grammar school sixty-odd years ago we were never al- 
lowed to use the former of these alternative terms; correctness was sought, 
and I still find myself clinging to the old use. But now one may read in 
W ebster’s New International Dictionary (2d ed., 1935): 

Else. When used with the pronominal expressions, anybody, everybody, some- 
one, etc., in the possessive construction, e/se takes the flectional form of the pos- 
sessive case, except that when the noun is not adjacent, the accompanying pro- 
noun correctly, though less frequently, takes the inflection; as, somebody 
else’s hat; we do not know whose else; the hat can be nobody’s else. 


Professor George Philip Krapp says in his Comprehensive Guide to 
Good English (1925): 

Else, pronoun, in the possessive case of groups like somebody else, someone 
else, customarily e/se’s, as in somebody, someone else’s affair. The construction 
somebody’s else, someone’s else affair is rare and theoretical and occurs only in 
the predicate position. Thus someone’s else affair would hardly be said by any- 
one, though some speakers might say This isn’t my affair, it is someone’s else. 
The construction Who else’s affair is it? is the more customary, but Whose else 
affair is it? may also be used—if one used such a cumbersome construction at all. 


The Shorter Oxford Dictionary (1936) permits “else’s,’”’ marking it 
colloquial. But the Oxford itself in 1897, forty years ago, said: 
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Forming a quasi-compound substantive with inflected genitive: Somebody 
(anybody, everybody, some one, any one, every one) else’s. Very common 
colloquially. 

H. W. Fowler is much more detailed in Modern English Usage (1926), 
saying: 

Else. The adverb else has come so near to being compounded with certain 
indefinite pronouns & words of similar character (anybody, everyone, little, 
all, &c.) that separation is habitually avoided, & e.g. Nobody is ignorant of it 
else is unidiomatic; correspondingly, the usual possessive form is not everyone’s 
&c. else. which is felt to be pedantic though correct, but everyone else’s. With 
interrogative pronouns the process has not gone so far; though What else did 
he say? is the normal form. What did he say else? (with which compare the 
very unusual Nothing was said else) is unobjectionable; correspondingly, who 
else’s may be used colloquially, but whose else (cf. anybody’s else) has main- 
tained its ground; & of the forms Who else’s should it be? Whose else should it 
be? Whose should it be else?, the last is perhaps the best. 


If formal grammarians object that “else,” an adverb, cannot take the 
possessive case, it may be replied that a hyphen placed between the in- 
definite pronoun and this adverb will make it, even to the eye, a true 
unitary phrase and thus justify the locution. As it is now, there are good 
uses, especially in the predicate, for the older phrasing. “Intense argu- 
ment,’”’ as a proof of real interest in the subject, is to be encouraged. 
Later, it may be, a more mature judgment will discover the merit in the 
double usage. 


Another mooted subject, with a similar element of obsolescence, is 
brought into view by the following query from Miss Grace A. Dow of 
the city high school in Ellicott City, Maryland, thus: 

Will you please give me information about the use of the article before “‘his- 
torical sketch.’’ I know there is authority for “an historical sketch”; there is 
also authority for “a historical sketch’? If so, is either preferred in current 
usage? 


Interesting and pertinent information will be found under the letter H 
in the Old English Dictionary and in section 149 of Webster. The former 
says: 

A trace of the former muteness or weakness of 4 . . . . is also seen in the still 
prevalent practice of using an before words with initial 4, not accented on the 
first syllable, as heretical, humane, hypotenuse, and in such archaic forms 
as “mine host,’’ and the biblical “an Hebrew.” .. . . 

At the beginning of longer words, as histor’ical, hered’itar’y, 4 is commonly 
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pronounced, but usage and sentence rhythm vary, so that either a or an is 
written before such words: a historical, an hereditary, etc. 


We are, with the most eminent authorities in England and the United 
States in full agreement, justified in stating that “‘a” is correct before 
initial / in all circumstances and the use of “‘an” is an attempt to make a 
distinction where there is no difference—a practice to be frowned upon 
in English, that most practical of languages. 

A further statement about another puristic practice may be pertinent 
here. Both the Old English Dictionary and Webster agree that h is 
silent in “he,” “him,” “his,” and “her” in cultivated speech, except after 
a pause in the sentence or for emphasis. The citations are given in the 
foregoing. 





Mr. L. L. Dickey writes from the public schools of Painesville, Ohio, 
to ask: ‘Should the word ‘president’ be capitalized when referring to the 
chief executive officer of the United States but not immediately preceding 
his name? Should or may ‘dad’ and ‘mother’ be capitalized?” 

On page 35 of Mr. John B. Opdike’s Get It Right the general rule is 
given as follows: 

Even where the individual name is not given, the principal word or words ina 
title should be capitalized when an individual is unmistakably referred to. ... . 
Capitalize father and mother in direct address: “Please, Father, let me go.’”’... . 
The words father and mother are not capitalized when preceded by a possessive 
pronoun: “I shall tell my mother what you say.” 


This would cover the colloquial use of “dad” as the synonym of 
“father.” 





Miss Maud M. Bell, of Norfolk, Virginia, inquires: ‘Please send me 
information relative to the correctness of the use of the word suspicioned. 
Is it ever permissible that one use suspicioned as a verb? Is it correct, 
then, to use this word in the following sentence: ‘Banquo suspicioned 
Macbeth of the murder’?”’ 

The use of “suspicion” as a verb meaning “‘to suspect” is marked by 
Webster as “now dialectal.”” The Oxford says, ‘Now dialectal, chiefly 
northern, United States, or rare archaic’’; and gives an instance in 1637. 
Several American instances follow, concluding with an observation by 
Tom Sawyer. It is not in cultivated use, but I think it would not have 


surprised Shakespeare. 
WALLACE RICE 
Cxicaco, ILLINOIS 

















NEWS AND NOTES 


WAR AND PEACE 


The most recent publication of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, an anthology of poetry and prose dealing with the issue of war 
and peace, comes in response to a nation wide interest in the peace move- 
ment—an interest reflected in thousands of high-school English classes. 

The attractively printed ninety-page anthology is available at the ex- 
tremely moderate price of $0.25, and $0.20 in class quantities (twenty- 
five or more). Orders should be addressed to the Council office, 211 West 
Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





NEW COUNCIL REPRESENTATIVES 

As chairman of the Public Relations Committee, Professor Holland D. 
Roberts announces the following recently appointed state representatives 
for the committee: 

Idaho—Miss Katherine Semple, Boise High School, Boise 

Maine—Theodore S. Johnson, Deering High School, Portland 

Minnesota—Miss Nora V. Jacobsen, South High School, Minneapolis 

Mississippi—Nash K. Burger, Central High School, Jackson 

Nebraska—Belle Farman, Lincoln High School, Lincoln 

New Jersey—Blanche Riggs, Senior High School, New Brunswick 

New Mexico—Harrie-Louise Ward, High School, Belen 

Pennsylvania—Miriam B. Booth, East High School, Erie 

Utah—Mpyrtle A. Schwan, South High School, Salt Lake City 


These teachers of English will be glad to answer any inquiries about 
meetings, publications, and activities of the National Council of Teachers 
of English and will welcome correspondence with leaders of local English 
groups in their states. 





INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL THROUGH LETTERS 


For teachers who are interested in having the students in their classes 
begin interesting personal correspondence with students their own age in 
countries all over the world the International Friendship League, 41 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston, offers its service. 
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Unlike the Junior Red Cross, which furnishes the addresses of classes 
but not of individuals, the League will supply the names, ages, and 
addresses of boys and girls in sixty foreign countries and territories. All 
the names have been certified by the Ministries of Education. Further 
information may be secured from Miss Edna MacDonough, executive 
secretary, International Friendship League, 41 Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Please inclose a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. 





A PICTORIAL MAP 


The English Journal for March printed a brief description of a pictorial 
map of English literature published by the Kayline Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, but the street address was not supplied. Purchasers of the 
map, which sells for one dollar, should write to the Kayline Company, 
Box 3928, Shaker Square, Cleveland, Ohio. 





A GOOD-WILL DAY BROADCAST 


The “World Good-Will Day Broadcast” will be held on the afternoon 
of May 18 from two to four o’clock, Eastern Standard Time, N.B.C. 
The program will be under the direction of the World Federation and 
the Junior Red Cross. Several of the most outstanding leaders in the 
various nations will speak. President Roosevelt has been invited to de- 
liver the closing address. 





THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Not long ago Thomas Mann, regarded by many as the greatest living 
German writer, received a letter from the dean of the philosophical 
faculty of the Frederick-William University on the Rhine announcing 
that, as a consequence of his loss of citizenship, the philosophical faculty 
had struck his name off its roll of honorary doctors. In a rather lengthy 
reply to this communication Mann for the first time clarifies his attitude 
toward the Nazi regime. The correspondence has been published under 
the title “I Accuse the Hitler Regime,” in the March 6, 1937, number of 
the Nation. 

Calling attention to the fact that he had more recently received an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Harvard University, he 
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quotes from the diploma a declaration that Mann, together with a very 
few contemporaries, sustains the high dignity of German culture. Since 
the German universities share a heavy responsibility for the present dis- 
tresses which they called down upon their heads by tragically misunder- 
standing their historic hour and allowing the soil to nourish the ruthless 
forces which have devastated Germany morally, politically, and econom- 
ically, he feels that the Harvard honor is considerably more significant 
than the action of the Philosophical Faculty of the Frederick-William 
University on the Rhine. As to his loss of citizenship, the mere knowl- 
edge of who these men are who happen to possess the pitiful outward 
power to deprive him of his German birthright is enough to make the 
act appear in all its absurdity. 

To what a pass, in less than four years, have they brought Germany! Ruined, 
sucked dry body and soul by armaments with which they threaten the whole 
world, holding up the whole world and hindering it in its real task of peace, 
loved by nobody, regarded with fear and cold aversion by all, it stands on the 
brink of economic disaster, while its ‘‘enemies’’ stretch out their hands in alarm 
to snatch back from the abyss so important a member of the future family of 
nations. .... The meaning and purpose of the National Socialist state is this 
alone and can be only this: to put the German people in readiness for the 
“coming war’’ by ruthless repression, elimination, extirpation of every stirring 
of opposition. .... Any other meaning and purpose, any other excuse this 
system cannot have; all the sacrifices of freedom, justice, human happiness, 
including the secret and open crimes for which it has blithely been responsible, 
can be justified only by the end—absolute fitness for war. 


Mann concludes his declaration with the prayer: “God help our dark- 
ened and desecrated country and teach it to make its peace with the world and 
with itself!” 


The general and literary magazines are hailing Magistrate Henry H. 
Curran’s decision in the matter of James T. Farrell’s A World I Never 
Made as a notable and classic pronouncement in the field of literary phi- 
losophy. The editor of the Saturday Review of Literature refers to the 
action of the Society for the Suppression of Vice in prosecuting Mr. 
Farrell and the Vanguard Press as insulting, particularly because this 
Society risks no punishment when it makes scandalous allegations about 
serious artists. In the judgment of this editor Magistrate Curran’s opin- 
ion demonstrates the value to society of having a cultivated man on the 
bench. 

Magistrate Curran declared that Mr. Sumner’s criteria of indecency 
would rule out much of the literature universally recognized as great, 
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which Mr. Sumner’s opponents have been pointing out for years but 
which seems to Mr. Sumner not only irrelevant but even an a fortiori 
admission that literature is evil. 


Henry Seidel Canby, discussing “Rights and Wrongs in English” in a 
recent number of the Saturday Review of Literature, regrets the passing of 
“ain’t”’ as an acceptable colloquialism in English. He points out that 
while the attitude of grammarians toward this word is easy to understand, 
since they fight all change, liberal grammarians have admitted that 
“‘ain’t” as an abbreviation for ‘‘am not” is better than the old “amn’t,” 
and “am not” really needs an abbreviation. If five hundred good speakers 
and writers known as such agreed to use “ain’t” in all persons, thinks 
Mr. Canby, it would become standard colloquial English in a few years. 

While the changes in language are proportionately slight, they repre- 
sent real growth in expression to meet new needs and new times. The 
sources of language change are, for the most part, the press, the radio, 
the stage, and strongly original writers of literature. Books of reference 
act as brakes and correctives. 

Mr. Canby concludes that if growth is to be sound, a language must 
develop in accordance with its own genius. English has suffered far more 
from the latinizing of pedants than from slang, and while the final stand- 
ard is correctness, it must be derived from users and not from rules. 
These users must themselves be keenly aware of the tradition, the entire 
meaning, and the economy of their speech. 


Defeat of the Hill-Sheppard war dictatorship bill, at this time nearly 
ready for report to both houses of Congress, is demanded by Jesse M. 
MacKnight in the March, 1937, number of Peace Action, the publication 
of the National Council for Prevention of War. Mr. MacKnight points 
out that peace and labor groups see in this measure a perfect program for 
a fascist dictatorship in the event of a national emergency. The most 
striking feature of the bill is the provision for conscripting all male citizens 
between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one. Even spokesmen friendly 
to the military program like General Hugh Johnson and Bernard Baruch, 
the writer reminds us, are doubtful of the provisions for price-freezing 
and taxation. The militarists particularly want the Walsh-Healy Bill 
amended because it requires a forty-hour week in any industry supplying 
materials to the government. The hard-won rights of labor apparently 
have little meaning to the advocates of this bill. The attempt to secure 
passage of this legislation serves to warn the American people that the 
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military agencies are ready to suspend any law which might conceivably 
interfere with the successful prosecution of a war, even though such action 
takes life and liberty from our nation. 

The Hill-Sheppard Bill, while pretending to take the profits out of 
war, actually allows a higher level of profits in war than in peace. Under its 
provision 95 per cent on all profits in excess of the average of the period 
of three years immediately preceding the war are to be confiscated 
through taxation. Actually this means that a company can keep all its 
peace-time profits and add to them 5 per cent of those made in wartime. 
With allowance for proper adjustments for capital expenditure, even 
higher profits may be made. 

Copies of an article which recently appeared on this bill are available 
from the National Council for the Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


Those who fear for the fate of classics in a free reading program may be 
relieved by evidence presented in the monograph, An Evaluation of the 
Free Reading in Grades Ten, Eleven, and Twelve of the Ohio State University 
School, by Dr. Lou L. LaBrant. The author summarizes her findings in 
the February 17, 1937, issue of the Educational Research Bulletin, in which 
she points out that among the 161 most popular writers were such authors 
as Jane Austen, Arnold Bennett, Samuel Butler, Charles Dickens, George 
Eliot, William Shakespeare, Leo Tolstoy, Walt Whitman, Willa Cather, 
John Drinkwater, John Galsworthy, and a large number of other dis- 
tinguished writers of the past and the present. 

In this study it appears that the girls read twice as much as the boys 
and that their special interest was in drama and poetry. Neither romantic 
fiction, hero stories, nor adventure were so prominent in the pupils’ 
choices as were many other literary types. Progressive change in literary 
preferences also was very much in evidence. While during the tenth grade 
73 per cent of the total recorded volumes was narrative fiction, this type 
dropped to 34 per cent of the total reading in the twelfth grade, where its 
place was taken by increased reading of drama, which increased from 7 
to 24 per cent. Miss LaBrant described the free reading program at Ohio 
State University in the following passage: 

At the Ohio State University School reading, or the study of literature, 
develops as an inherent factor in the entire school program. Consequently, in 
the upper grades where two or three periods per week are assigned to “English,” 
the material considered includes reading essential to the pupil’s total develop- 
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ment, whether that reading be in general books on science, social problems, 
drama, art, or in books most frequently recognized as literary types. ... . 
There is no assignment of books or pieces for uniform study except in rare cases 
where an entire class feels the need for introduction to an unfamiliar form or 
type. There is constant demand that the individual pupil contribute from his 
experience, and in consequence emphasis is placed on understanding and careful 
interpretation. In addition to this emphasis on careful reading, from time to 
time classes make inventory of group development, setting up common criteria 
for judging. 


A new type of commencement program was recently worked out by the 
Senior class in the Troy High School in Troy, Ohio. Mr. C. W. Walters, 
principal, describes the project in the March, 1937, School Activities. 
The program consisted of the representation of a trial, “The People vs. 
the Senior Class,” in which members of the class defended the various 
divisions of the high-school course. The characters included the judge, 
prosecuting attorney, the defense attorney, the clerks, baliff, jurors, 
prisoner, and witnesses. In the direct and cross examination the various 
values of high-school subjects were brought out. The costumes and stage 
settings were made by special committees of Seniors. 


Mr. Leonard S. Manheim, of Richmond Hill High School, New York 
City, describes in a recent number of High Points a classroom game that 
may be effectively used in the teaching of grammar. During the football 
season pupils can often be induced to play “(Grammar Football,” even in 
a mixed class. A football gridiron is placed on the blackboard, with a 
fifty-yard line in the center and parallel lines proceeding therefrom in 
five-yard units to the goal line. The ball is started in mid-field by means 
of an X mark placed on the fifty-yard line at one side of the field. The 
members of the team which starts with the ball answer questions and 
make recitations from an assigned portion of the textbook used for drill. 
The team is allowed four trials (downs) in which to make ten yards. A 
correct answer yields five yards, an answer partly correct and showing 
only moderate error yields no gain, a genuine “boner” results in a five- 
yard loss. Gain or loss is indicated by a line zigzagging across the grid- 
iron in the fashion used by sports writers for graphic representations of 
actual football games. After a touchdown is made, the captain of the 
successful team may designate any player out of turn to answer an un- 
usually hard question. If this is correctly answered, the point after 
touchdown is made. The same procedure may be used when the ball is 
within thirty yards of the goal line and the captain desires to try for a 
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field goal (three points). Four classroom periods constitute a game, for 
which the winning team may receive some suitable reward. 


The Curriculum Journal, official organ of the Society for Curriculum 
Study, which began seven years ago as a mimeographed bulletin, became 
a printed publication with the issuance of the January, 1937, number, the 
first in Volume VIII. Besides articles and other usual departments of an 
educational journal, the Curriculum Journal prints abstracts of curricu- 
lum research and listings of recent courses of study. Its department of 
news notes is a thorough coverage of important curriculum projects 
throughout the United States. The Journal is printed in two columns 
and is in keeping with the present trend toward small magazines. The 
January number includes articles by David Snedden, Goodwin Watson, 
C. W. Knudsen, Edgar M. Draper, and A. V. Overn. The Journal is 
edited by Henry Harap, who is the executive secretary of the Society 
for Curriculum Study. The publication office is located at the Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. The 
subscription price is $2.50 a year. 


January, 1937, marked the appearance of a promising new magazine 
in the field of education, called Social Education, a journal of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. It is published under the authority of the 
American Historical Association with the co-operation of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, and while its scope includes all levels of 
education, it is of particular interest to the social-studies teachers in the 
high school. The editor is Irving M. Hunt and the address of the editorial 
office is 204 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 
The subscription price is $2.00 a year. 





THE BEST SELLERS? 
(February 15—March 15, 1937) 


FICTION 
1. Gone with the Wind, by Margaret Mitchell. June 30. Macm. $3.00 
2. We Are Not Alone, by James Hilton. Mar.12. L.B.. . . 2.00 
3. Bread into Roses, by Kathleen Norris. Feb.19. D.D. . . 2.00 
4. Theatre, by W. Somerset Maugham. Mar.3. D.D. . . . 2.50 
5. Paradise, by Esther Forbes. Feb. 25. Hare. . . . . . 2.50 


* Based upon a count of the Baker & Taylor Co.’s sales throughout the country 
during the period. Only current books are included. 
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GENERAL 


. How To Win Friends and Influence People, by Dale Carnegie. 


Nov. 5. S. & S. 


2. Something of Myself, by Reived Kipling. Feb. -" D. D. 


3. An American Doctor’s Odyssey, by Victor G. Heiser, M.D. 


0D ON AN & 


Aug. 29. Norton 


. The Nine Old Men, by Pearson & Allen. “Oct. m" D. D. 

. Live Alone and Like It, by Marjorie Hillis. July 31. B. M. 

. The Nile, by Emil Ludwig. Feb. 15. Vik. ' 

. Golden Fleece, by Bertita Harding. Feb. 15. B. M. 

. The Bible, edited by Ernest S. Bates. Oct. 15. S. & S. 

. The Hundred Years, by Philip Guedalla. Jan. 29. D. D. 

. The Return to Religion, by i C. Link. Mar. 24, "36, 


Macm. 


2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 












. Busman’s Honeymoon, by Dorothy L. Sayers. Feb. 18. Harc. $2.50 
. Of Mice and Men, by John Steinbeck. Feb. 26. C. F. 
. As Long as I Live, by Emilie Loring. Feb. 19. Penn. . 
. Honeyball Farm, by Ethel M. Dell. Feb. 25. Put. 

. The Stone Field, by Martha Ostenso. Mar. 9. D. M. . 
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A CORRELATED CURRICULUM EVALUATED 


Of all subjects in the school curriculum English consumes the greatest 
amount of time of the pupil from Grade I through Grade XIV. In pro- 
portion to the time given, the achievements of pupils in reading the varied 
types of materials needed in enriching their many activities, in expressing 
their ideas clearly, directly, forcefully, and accurately, and in appreciating 
good literature, seem to be meager and ineffective, if not definitely un- 
satisfactory. For some years the National Council of Teachers of English 
has been aware of this condition and has exerted efforts toward relieving 
it. The present volume’ is directed definitely toward that end. A central 
committee, aided by sixty-one advisory experts, research workers, and 
contributors, spent two years in collecting, organizing, and editing ex- 
amples of innovating practices which offer hopeful guidance in improving 
the teaching of English. The very interesting results represented in this 
book testify to the careful canvass of the secondary-school and college 
fields by the Committee. The findings for the elementary school will be 
presented in a later volume. 

The function of this book is to help English teachers to become more 
alert to their problem, to understand the direction along which they 
should travel in order to improve their teaching, and to illustrate way- 
stations in practice at which they may stop for refreshment. While these 
are extremely desirable, the most sympathetic examiner must realize that 
this book represents only a very short step on a long road to a somewhat 
hazy goal. Little improvement can be expected until the English caravan 
is far enough away from the old home to begin to consider the oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead rather than to mourn for the endearing customs 
and friendships that have been left behind. They will then see English, 
not as a center around which the life of the educational community 
operates, but as the means toward the end of aiding pupils to become 
more intelligent in their interactions in the new environment. 

The opening chapters offer illustrations of correlation of English with 

* A Correlated Curriculum: A Report of the Committee on Correlation of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Ruth Mary Weeks, chairman. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1936. Pp. 326. $2.00. 
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other subjects, with the emphasis upon what other subjects can con- 
tribute to English. Immediately following is a discussion of the fusion of 
English with one or more subjects, with illustrations drawn more fre- 
quently from the college than from the high school. The final chapters deal 
with the integration of all subjects in which subject divisions are aban- 
doned, and how to administer a school on the correlative basis. The 
illustrations in each chapter are written by different individuals or groups, 
but show excellent editorial treatment. 

The terms “correlation,” “fusion,” and “integration” are considered 
synonymous, although they have different psychological and philosophical 
antecedents. The viewpoint of the editors and contributors is essentially 
that of correlation rather than of integration, since throughout the volume 
the starting-point is subject matter in English set out to be learned with 
correlation accepted as a device to aid pupils in the learning of that subject 
matter. The English program is determined by the teacher. Only once is 
reference made to student participation in deciding what is to be studied. 
This is the statement that junior high schools and colleges sometimes 
“enlist student co-operation to varying extents in the day-by-day or 
year-by-year planning of the curriculum.”” No fundamental change in the 
process of learning is contemplated. In suggestions to teachers the Com- 
mittee states that ‘no matter how the curriculum is organized, no matter 
what we teach, the same laws of learning that have always worked best will 
work best still.”” (Italics by reviewer.) 

The editors and authors assume that synthesizing parts or elements 
into a complex whole will satisfy the needs of pupils for wholeness or 
unity in their experiences. This is questionable since a closer synergism 
among the parts can occur only when the wholeness or the unity appears 
first, and the parts are differentiated therefrom. 

This book will be of service not only to English teachers but to all 
others interested in curriculum reconstruction in the secondary and 


college fields. 
L. THomas Hopkins 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 





The profession is untiring in its striving to improve the efficacy of its 
labors. At present it believes that the curriculum is the weak portion 
that most requires strengthening. It is experimenting, widely and hope- 
fully, on ways of promoting effectiveness and economy of effort by com- 
bining the subject matter of the several subjects in some manner and 
measure. 
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The combination may be effected in any number of ways, and in 
amounts that range along a scale from zero to total. The amount of in- 
tegration may be in the number of subjects combined or in the degree in 
which they are combined. 

The report of the Committee portrays types of present-day practice 
classified on the basis of the amount of fusion. It begins with a brief ac- 
count of the correlation of English with other subjects through merely 
incidental references and isolated projects. This is followed by a descrip- 
tion of several methods of correlating the English with other subjects, in 
which the English alone is modified, but not the other subjects. A still 
greater amount of integration is then shown by examples of ways of 
actually fusing the English with one other subject, and thus modifying 
both of them. The second subject is usually history or social science, 
though accounts are given of combination with vocational information, 
and ethics and philosophy. The next stage is reached when there is fusion 
of several subjects, of which English is one. Examples are presented 
which show it as a component of (1) world-literature, (2) the fine arts, 
(3) the humanities, and (4) European languages. The fusion of subject 
matter reaches its most extreme and, in the judgment of the Committee, 
most questionable form in the integration of all subjects or of content 
materials without regard to departmental sources. A number of experi- 
mental and always problematical types of this extreme fusion is described. 
The descriptive account closes by portraying the culminating stage in 
which there is fusion not only of all subjects but also of extra-curriculum 
and everything else involved in the total life of the school. 

A significant phase of the study was the attempt to secure authoritative 
statements of the objectives of education from outstanding specialists in 
the fields of the several physical, biological, social, and philosophical 
sciences, and the fine arts. The purpose was to correlate the objectives of 
the English with the objectives of all other portions of education. This 
would be to combine them at the source. The result would then be, seem- 
ingly, that the correlated result would be entirely organic and not an 
artificial conjunction of disparate and never entirely fusible things. This 
task was done only in a measure sufficient to suggest its nature and 
possibilities. Some later committee can make a far-reaching contribution 
by fully developing it. 

The Report is written by persons who are vitally interested in cor- 
relation and who know how to write English. As a consequence, the 
presentation is characterized by balance, good organization, and clear- 
ness beyond what one ordinarily expects from reports of committees. 
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The experienced educational worker, who can visualize the details in 
their relations, will find it an illuminating description of current practices. 

The present reviewer is a general worker and not a specialist in English 
or any other subject. To him it appears that the Report is well done from 
the point of view of the assumptions of the department of English with 
which the Committee sets out. But they seem to the reviewer to involve 
a departmental bias that has grown up as the essence of the specialization. 
He believes that the basic assumptions of the department, as ably 
represented by the Committee, are in need of re-examination, reorienta- 
tion, and careful reformulation. Until this is done, we do not believe that 
any program, whether fused, semifused, or independent, can fully meet 
the urgent needs of our population. 

The department has not yet formulated its objectives with sufficient 
exactness. This in itself prevents the department’s formulating any type 
of program that is accurately focused on human needs. It prevents any 
effective comparative evaluation of conflicting types of program in terms 
of needs. As a result the reviewer reads this careful report, in spite of its 
terminology here and there, with a certain sense of academic unreality 
and remoteness from the throbbing life that is today driving forward in 
boys and girls and in men and women. 

We believe that the department of English must take care of matters 
much more fundamental than correlation before it can be ready to pre- 
pare anything more than a merely descriptive account of relatively 
unevaluated practices, such as the present yearbook. This dislocation 
in the order of investigations is a phenomenon that characterizes the 
work of all branches and levels of the profession because of the latter’s 
propensity to do the thing which fashion pronounces timely rather than 
that which scientific effectiveness pronounces needful. 

FRANKLIN BOBBITT 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





A JUNIOR READING LIST 


Graded List of Books for Children* has proved an invaluable aid in read- 
ing for pleasure in junior high school. The selection of books and authors 
is excellent. The grading is accurate, and the well-chosen annotations 
enable the alert teacher to recommend just the right book for the right 


* By a joint committee of the American Library Association, the National Educa- 
tion Association, and the National Council of Teachers of English, Nora Buest, chair- 
man. Chicago: American Library Association, 1936. Pp. 161. $1.75. 
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child. The philosophy of pleasure reading suggests that the director of the 
child’s reading be a guide and not a dictator; that he find where the child 
is in his reading taste and help him to go onward; that he base suggestions 
on the child’s interests; and that he broaden the child’s taste to include 
all types of writing. The Graded List of Books for Children is just the help 
the teacher needs as a guide to meet all these requirements. 

The list provides suggestions for unit reading. I have used it success- 
fully with units on farm life, Indians, and the sea. 

The arrangement of the Index is helpful in choosing books to recom- 
mend in fusion classes. For example, “United States, History—Revolu- 
tion” includes books that will inspire further reading about that period in 
American history. “West” has many titles to correlate with the westward 
movement. 

The book will meet the needs of the beginning teacher and will aid those 
teachers with experience who do not have the time to read children’s 
books and form their own opinions. The list is so arranged that it may 
be placed in the hands of the child, and open new vistas for him. The 
simplicity of wording and the aptness of summary will stimulate and 
appeal. The list of foreign books for children is well chosen. The inclusion 
of the directory of publishers is wise. The editions of books included are 
interesting, as format and illustrations add much to the child’s enjoy- 
ment of a book, and oftentimes are factors in his choosing. 

Alert teachers should use the book constantly. 


MARTHA BUCKMAN BARRET 
STARR KiNG Junior HicH SCHOOL 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Bread and Wine. By Ignazio Silone. Harper. $2.50. 


April Book of the Month. Clearly anti-Fascist propaganda (like Jt Can’t Happen 
Here), Bread and Wine has also beauty of style and portraiture. A young Italian exile 
returns to his country disguised as a priest and strives to start a revolution. Fontamara, 
an earlier book by Silone, was translated into twenty languages. 


The Tramp and His Woman. By Dorothy Charques. Macmillan. $2.50. 


This story of a former English soldier, an unfortunate ambitious woman, and her 
fourteen-year-old daughter ‘‘on the road”’ in the beautiful English countryside is written 
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with quiet beauty and with social implications that make it a contemporary novel of 
distinction. 


Gallows Hill. By Frances Winwar. Holt. $2.50. 


The author of Poor Splendid Wings has written a shrewd historical novel which 
follows the facts closely; the leading characters are those actual men and women who 
were led by mob hysteria and other sinister emotions to take part in the Salem witch- 
craft persecutions. There is a love plot, with gentle Mary Bishop fighting for the life 
of her accused mother, who dies on Gallows Hill. 


Light Woman. By Zona Gale. Appleton. $2.00. 


“And all that niceness would forbid, 
Superb, she smiled upon and did,”’ 


and when Mitty came from New York with a young man who had escaped from the 
village to visit his family, chaos reigned for a time. But Mitty was not always light, 
and the story has a bitter depth. 


El Indio. By Gregorio Lopez y Fuentes. Illustrated by Diego Rivera. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.50. 


Awarded, in Mexico, First National Prize in Literature, El Indio is a colorful novel 
which emphasizes the picturesqueness of the Mexican peasant, the Indian, as ap- 
preciated by an author who grew up in Vera Cruz. He relives his childhood impressions 
and sympathizes with the peasants in their distrust of the white man, who exploits 
them and who shows no consideration for religion bequeathed by an old civilization. 


The Last Romantic. By William Orton. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 


A selection of the discoverers. The author is an Englishman and a professor at 
Smith College, with an enviable record as critic and lecturer. In writing these keen 
philosophical memories of Michael, the poetic intellectual son of a small London shop- 
keeper, he has used material from his own memories and diaries of the Diamond 
Jubilee and World War periods. 


Married People: A Portrait Gallery of Modern Marriage. By Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.00. 


Here are ten gay and witty stories dealing with the age-old problems of people bound 
together—for better, for worse—for how long. 


Buckskin Breeches. By Phil Stong. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

The popular young author of State Fair presents his first historical novel. Using the 
rich background of his own Iowa ancestors, he depicts the efforts at self-adjustment and 
social adjustment made by Jesse and Margaret Ellison in pre-Civil War rural Iowa. 


Theatre: A Novel. By W. Somerset Maugham. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


Julia Grosselyn was an actress with few illusions who carried her acting over 
into her own life. Michael was her dumb, hard-working manager-lover, and there was 
a younger man. The atmosphere of the theater is projected into the well-constructed, 
well-written, and vastly entertaining novel. 
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The Olive Tree. By Aldous Huxley. Harper. $2.75. 


Sixteen brilliant satirical essays on a variety of subjects by the author of Eyeless in 
Gaza and Point Counter point. 


I Would Be Private. By Rose Macaulay. Harper. $2.50. 


The plight of a London policeman who becomes the father of quintuplets and seeks 
to escape from the notoriety of his position affords Rose Macaulay the opportunity to 
write a gay satire. 


Spanish Prelude. By Jenny Ballou. Houghton. $2.50. 


Fellowship Prize winner. Written convincingly in the first person, this penetrating 
novel tells a woman journalist’s experience with all sorts and classes of people in Spain 
during the time immediately preceding the ‘‘back-door flight” of King Alphonso, and 
of what the author calls ‘‘those shivering things of the moment.”’ 


Desert Encounter. By Knut Holmboe. Putnam’s. $3.00. 

Holmboe, a young Dane, honestly embraced Islam and learned to speak Arabic; 
then, because of his genuine liking for the Arab and his desire to study their culture, he 
drove a car over almost impassable roads from Morocco to Egypt. His accounts are 
particularly valuable at this time because of his descriptions of the Arabs and of his 
firsthand observation of Italian methods of colonization and cruelty to the people of 
North Africa, even before their invasion of Ethiopia. The book is popular in Denmark, 
Sweden, and England. 

Something of Myself. By Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

At the age of seventy Kipling felt ‘‘every card had been dealt to me in such a manner 
that I had but to play it as it came.”” He has written at length of his childhood in India, 
of the cruelty of his school days in England, and of his later journalistic training in 
India. The story of his marriage and of the building of his own home and life in Ver- 
mont for four years are not free from criticism of the United States. There are discus- 
sions of the Boer War and of the books he wrote. 


A Declaration of Interdependence. By H. A. Overstreet. Norton. $3.00. 


The author attempts “‘to see our present social problems in the larger setting of 
American history and to discover what there is in our experience as a people that points 
the way.”’ He feels that the development of the American ideal involves an increase 
of group action at the expense of individual preference but that this development will 
be gradual and uneven, following no simple formula—and certainly involving no dic- 
tatorship. 


My Father’s House: An Oneida Boyhood. By Pierrepont B. Noyes. Farrar & 

Rinehart. $3.50. 

The story of the Oneida community experiment is interesting from many important 
angles. A group of three hundred people attempted to live—largely in one great build- 
ing, the Mansion House—under the leadership of the author’s father. They discarded 
conventional marriage, centering their hopes upon the birth of eugenically selected 
children, who should be separated from their parents when very young in an effort to 
avoid all “‘special love.”” All things were owned in common and all worked. Jealousies 
within and hostility without broke up the community. Until nearly ten years of age 
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the author knew nothing of the customs of “outside” life, and the account of the 
boy’s efforts to adjust himself to a critical world is touching. Nothing more genuine 
and more significant could be written about a social experiment. 


The Old Bunch. By Meyer Levin. Viking. $3.00. 

Levin’s exhaustive, unsqueamish story of tenement Jews in Chicago gives a lurid 
view of the city under the Thompson-Insull-Capone regime. ‘“‘The bunch”’ are of high- 
school age, speak Yiddish at home, and are ambitious for better things. A few secure an 
education and become successful business and professional men. The girls are largely 
interested in comfort and security. While without literary merit, as a social indictment 
the book is important. 


Time and Chance. By Alexander Black. Farrar & Rinehart. $3.50. 

Alexander Black, newspaper man, novelist, public speaker, and traveler, looks back 
upon a busy life and tells, in an informal manner, of his experiences and of the illustrious 
men and women he has known. He says: “‘I believe that creation is unfinished, that 
the universe is simply on its way. If you had missed the adventure of living, you would 
have missed the magic of memories and all the glimpses of absorbing drama in the road 
ahead.” 

Saltwater Farm. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Macmillan. $1.90. 

Coffin is author of the Pulitzer Prize winner Strange Holiness and the historical 
novel John Dawn. The man who loves his native state—Maine—with all its birds and 
beasts and flowers and ‘‘my people,”’ 


‘‘The lonely patient ones whose speech comes slow 
Whose bodies always lean toward the blow,”’ 


has written more simple, quiet poems about them. 


Poetry in Prose. By Walter dela Mare. (Warton Lecture on English Poetry— 

Poetry in Prose.) Oxford University Press. $1.25. 

The author’s opening sentence is, ‘“There are few tributes to his prose style which a 
scrupulous writer of the present day would accept with more caution than that it is 
poetical.’’ He proceeds with the question, ‘‘Can there be poetry in prose?’’ He dis- 
cusses the subject matter of prose and of poetry with many criticisms and suggestions 
regarding verbal harmony and style. He asks, ‘‘Is not prose also fully capable of a fine, 
pregnant, rational, and imaginative condensation, comparable with that of verse?’’ 


Walt Whitman. By Edgar Lee Masters. Scribner’s. $3.50. 

For this comprehensive biography of Whitman, Masters has made exhaustive re- 
search. He studies the effects of the poet’s heredity, his love for his mother, and the 
influence of his early surroundings. There is an analysis of Whitman’s psychological 
limitations, his vanity, and his apparent indifference to women. Great stress is laid 
upon the importance of prefaces and notes explanatory to many of his poems. Masters 
quotes many students of Whitman and the opinions of many who were closely ac- 
quainted with him; in conclusion he says, ‘‘As a great liberal living and writing in 
America when the land was cursed by superstition and churches—by obscenity and 
taboos—he cannot be too much thanked for what he wrote.”’ 


The Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal. By F. L. Lucas. Macmillan. $2.50. 
This well-known producer and critic of literature believes that Caliban as well as 
Ariel lies about us in our infancy and that the reality principle is a necessity of all civi- 
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lized life. Nevertheless, in time of crisis, it is the poet like Homer or Housman who 
brings support. Throughout this summary of his critical thinking Mr. Lucas aims at a 
recognition of the truth in divergent schools of literary criticism. 


Anti-Semitism. By Hugo Valentin. Viking. $3.00. 

This is the epic story of the tragic sufferings of the Jewish race and the sober, factual, 
but devastating refutation of the lies and frauds which are still used to discredit a re- 
markable people. The study is unimpassioned and analytical but powerful in its 
cumulative effect. 

FOR THE TEACHER 
The Improvement of Education; Its Interpretation for Democracy. Fifteenth 

Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 

Association. $2.00. 

The Committee report reviews some of the more pressing problems of our economic 
life, such as the full utilization and conservation of our natural resources, economic 
security, the home and family, political rights and responsibilities, and dangers to 
democracy, and outlines the responsibilities of the school system in the face of these 


problems. The Committee believes that it is the task of the schools to aid in the preser- 
vation of democratic institutions. 


The American State University. By Norman Foerster. University of North 

Carolina Press. $2.50. 

Professor Foerster attempts to support his charge that our institutions of higher 
learning are contributing to the disintegration of democratic civilization by the exposi- 
tion of a humanistic philosophy of life. He sets humanism over against humanitarian- 
ism, the educational selectivity of Thomas Jefferson over against the equalitarianism 
of Jackson. President Hutchins should find aid and comfort in this challenging book. 


Speech Correction Manual. By James F. Bender and Victor M. Kleinfeld. 

Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

The three hundred practical drills for speech and voice improvement in this volume 
have to do with a wide range of problems in which the correction of lisping, stuttering, 
foreign accents, rate control, pitch control, vowel enunciation, vowel location, and 
vowel comparisons are typical. 

Proceedings of the 74th Annual Meeting of the National Education Association, 

1936, Vol. LXX. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association. 

A bulky volume containing summaries of the addresses at general sessions and the 
various departments, including the department of classroom teachers, elementary- 
school principals, secondary education, teachers colleges, and the department of super- 
visors and directors of instruction. 


Selected References in Education, 1936. Reprinted from the School Review and 
the Elementary School Journal, January-December, 1936. University of 
Chicago Press. $0.90. 


The list for secondary-school English, which has been edited by Professor R. L. 
Lyman, contains twenty-one selected references for the year. 
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FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Supplement for the Years 1930-1935 to “A Shakespeare Bibliography.’’ By Wal- 
ther Ebisch and Levin L. Schucking. Oxford University Press. $1.75. 


This supplement to the Shakespeare Bibliography contains the new publications 
from 1930 to April, 1936. The arrangement of the earlier work has been followed. 


Scottish Poetry: From Barbour to James VI. Edited with an Introduction by 
M. M. Gray. Dutton. 


An anthology of the best poetical work of Scotland from 1350 to the time of the 
union of the crown. The volume opens with extracts from Barbour’s The Bruce and 
continues with passages from the work of Henry the Minstrel, William Dunbar, Sir 
David Lindsay, anonymous poems from the Bannatyne MS and other manuscripts, and 
closes with two lyrics from James VI. A somewhat long Preface supplies interpretative 
comment on the work of the period. Ballads have not been included. 


Primitivism and Decadence. By Yvor Winters. Arrow Editions. $2.50. 


These five essays on American experimental poetry by the well-known Stanford 
critic and poet deal with ‘‘The Morality of Poetry,’’ ““The Experimental School,” 
‘Poetic Convention,” ‘‘Primitivism and Decadence,”’ and ‘‘The Influence of Meter on 
Poetic Convention.”’ The exposition is clear and of interest to the general reader. 


Letters from Owen Meredith to Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Edited by 
Aurelia Brooks Harlan and J. Lee Harlan, Jr. Baylor University. $2.00. 


These letters to the Brownings were written by Robert, first earl of Lytton and son 
of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, author of The Last Days of Pompeii. The originals are 
in the Baylor University Library, Waco, Texas. 


A History of Modern Colloquial English. By Henry Cecil Wyld. Dutton. $3.00. 


An enlarged edition of a book described as essentially a study of the spoken lan- 
guage. This detailed account deals with dialect types in Middle English and their 
survival in the modern period; the English of the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries; the pronunciation of vowels in stressed syllables; the pronuncia- 
tion of vowels in unstressed syllables; in the modern period consonantal sounds and in- 
flections, as well as colloquial idioms. Recent tendencies in the direction of ‘‘correct- 
ness”’ of pronunciation and the abandonment of natural pronunciation in favor of that 
suggested by conventional spelling are given very extended treatment. 


A Manual of Style: Containing the Typographical Rules Governing the Publica- 
tions of the University of Chicago. University of Chicago Press. $3.00. 10th 
ed., rev. 

This new edition of an authoritative manual of typographical rules includes recent 
modifications in the rules, with many specimen pages of new display type faces, orna- 
ments, and symbols. 
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FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


High School English: Junior Book Three. By Henry Seidel Canby, John Baker 

Opdycke, and Margaret Gillum. Macmillan. $1.12. 

A new language textbook done in the modern spirit. There is a considerable 
emphasis upon spoken English, and the treatment of written expression is based upon 
real-life needs. Several of the chapters provide technical information concerning the 
mechanics of sentence structure and punctuation. 


On with the Show. Edited by Elizabeth LeMay. Appleton-Century. $1.08. 

' A short collection of plays for classroom reading. These one-act plays selected for the 
teaching of oral reading include Elizabeth Gale’s ‘‘Not Quite Such a Goose,’’ Rachel 
Field’s ‘“Theories and Thumbs,”’ Stuart Walker’s ‘“‘Nevertheless,’”’ M. P. Atkinson’s 
‘*The Chimney Corner,”’ and several others. 


Heroes of the Air. By Chelsea Fraser. Crowell. $2.50. 

This new edition of the story of great pioneers of the air brings the narrative down 
to the present. Among the recent flights described are those of Amelia Earhart and 
Lincoln Ellsworth. Other new topics include ‘‘Routing the Trans-Pacific Air Mail 
Service,” ““The First Commercial Air Route over the Atlantic,” “‘An English Mother 
Flies the Atlantic Alone,” ‘Leaping the Atlantic in Nine Hours.” 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Selected Plays of Shakespeare, Vol. 11. Edited by Karl J. Holzknecht and Nor- 
man E. McClure. American Book. $1.25. 
Part II of this attractively printed edition of Shakespeare’s plays contains The 
Comedy of Errors, Romeo and Juliet, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, King Henry V, King 
Lear, and Antony and Cleopatra. 


American Points of View—1936. Edited by William H. Cordell and Kathryn 

Coe Cordell. Text ed. Doubleday, Doran. $1.00. 

Contemporary essayists like John Hyde Preston, Joseph Wood Krutch, Sinclair 
Lewis, Henry S. Canby, Max Eastman, Clarence Darrow, Ernest Hemingway, and 
others of equal fame discuss problems of profound social and cultural significance in the 
modern world. 


Sentence, Paragraph, Theme. By John B. Opdycke. Crowell. $2.50. 


A rather full treatment of the grammar and rhetoric of the sentence and of the larger 
units of written expression. The emphasis throughout is upon the improvement of the 
student’s language through the analysis of models and through a rich diversity of 
exercises. 


Benjamin Franklin. Edited by Frank Luther Mott and Chester E. Jorgenson. 
American Book. $1.00. 


College students, who frequently receive a partial, if not a distorted, impression of 
Benjamin Franklin from exclusive reading of his autobiography, will secure a more 
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adequate perspective of the man and writer from these generous selections from 
Franklin’s letters, essays, and articles. A helpful Introduction, selected Bibliogra- 
phy, and a chronological table constitute a convenient introduction to Franklin’s life 
and works. 


James Fenimore Cooper. Edited by Robert E. Spiller. American Book. $1.00. 


Representative selections from the work of James Fenimore Cooper, chiefly his 
descriptive and biographical essays and social and literary criticism, which, in the 
judgment of the editors, represents in important respects the best of Cooper’s work. 
Brief passages from such novels as The Spy, The Pioneers, and The Pilot are also included. 


The Writing of Modern Prose. By Virginia Chase Perkins. Holt. 

This textbook in the rhetoric of English prose makes claim to both novelty and effec- 
tiveness in the use of illustrative materials selected exclusively from the best con- 
temporary writing. Many of these illustrations are taken from the work of students. 
The appendixes contain word lists, notes on authors, suggested assignments, and notes 
for teachers. 


A Book of English. By Charles Harlow Raymond. Ginn. $1.32. 

A well-organized textbook on the grammar and rhetoric of written English consist- 
ing of a small portion of interesting expository material and an abundant mass of 
carefully chosen exercises. The sections on ‘‘Appreciating Thought,” ‘“‘Self-Expression 
through Literature” constitute an excellent compendium of an important subject fre- 
quently neglected in books in this field. 





Experiences in Thought 


and Expression 
By HOWARD FRANCIS SEELY 





“©... The material in EXPERIENCES IN THOUGHT 
AND EXPRESSION is so widely comprehensive, the sug- 
gested problems so suited to the interests of high school 





students, and the text discussions so definite and yet so 
stimulating, that I feel the text is a real boon to English 
teachers. It is concrete, usable, progressive education in 
English expression. I appreciate the fact that I can have 
it for my classes."’ 

Mrs. Floy Elliott Cobb 


Central High School 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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